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$39,336,000.00 
Worth of Oats Sold in Georgia 


The time has come when we of the South must change our general farm practice. In spite of our 
practicai monopoly of one of the great cash crops of the world, cotton, we are following a farming policy 
that makes the accumulation of wealth in the hands of our farm population very slow. 

In the month of April the Farmer’s Union News published the following startling, almost unbelievable, 
figures as to Georgia. After some investigation, we have become convinced that these figures are an under- 
estimate rather than an over-estimate; further, what is true of Georgia is true in greater or less degree of 
every other distinctively cotton growing State. 

These figures show that the great agricultural State of Georgia alone imported during 1910 for con- 
sumption above what it produced of these items as follows: 


Oats... oo ee SS a S| 39S 56.000-.00 
Gorn 26260 ee ee ee eee 58,930,000.00 
aye oe ee ee 23,.680,000.00 
Meats, Dairy and Poultry Products 38,427,000.00 
Mules and Horses.............--.-- 10,000,000.00 


Total. ....-c..0ss css shee SUL. <3. 000-00 


As against this, Georgia produced a cotton crop worth somewhere near $150,000,000.00. In a nutshell, Georgia paid out in 1910 twenty million 
dollars more than its entire cotton crop was worth for grain, hay, meat and live stock. 

We have not, at tue time this catalogue is written the figures on the States of North and South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, but a reasonable estimate based on the Georgia figures would run up the grain, hay and meat bill of the South close to a 
billion dollars, an absolutely unnecessary drain on our resources and one that must be stopped if the South is to keep pace with the rest of the 
country in the accumulation of wealth. 

Some may say that a large part of this grain, hay and meat bill is paid by the cities. That’s true, but every dollar paid out for these by the 
people of Atlunte should go to Georgia farmers, the Birmingham money to Alabama farmers and so on through the list of States, instead of the 
money from our Southern cities going to enrich the farmers of Indiana, Illinois, lowa and other states. 

“You know and we know that a very large part of these millions upon millions of dollars are paid by Southern farmers and they pay two to 
three times as much per bushel or ton or pound for these articles than they can be grown for on their own farms. 

How many of your neighbors grow enough corn, oats and hay to see them through until the next crop? Where does their meat come from? 
Is it “home grown” or are the smoke houses in Chicago, Kansas City or Omaha? Do you knowa single farmer in your county that hasa bushel of 
corn or oats or a ton of hay to sell in town? Does your local merchant buy hay, grain, meat, etc.in Atlanta, Birmingham, Ja¢ksonyille, and 
other citiea because he wants to or because he has to from lack of supply on your and your neighbors’ farms? 

These are serious questions for you and for us. They are worthy of thought. The Hastings’ Farm has to answer them. You have to 
answer thom for yourself. Until the South produces the grain, hay, meat and live stock it consumes there cannot be real prusperity on the farms. 


The Common Sense Remedy 


it to make a start towards correcting this deplorable condition this fall. These prain crops must be produced on your farm and ours. Yon can't 
afford to spend your cotton dollars for them, We can’t. Weare already planning to plant between 500 and 60 acres of oats on the Hastings’ 
Farm this fall. A large part of these will be drilled in between the rows ofcotton. It’s our plan to keep our lands busy producing somet hing all 
the year round. Itis our plan not to spend a dollar for grain or hay for our live stock. Wecan produce oats and corn and hay for less than half 
the present market prices by the use of good seed of 1ight varieties, good cultivation and intelligent fertilizing. J 

The Hastings’ Farm consists of 3,140 acres. Our general crop scheme is about one-third cotton, one-third grain, one-third hay snd mis- 
cellaneous crops. This enables us to feed our work stock without the purchase of a dollar's worth of hay or grain, it enables us to fatten cattle aud 
hogs, it enables us to sell grain and hay 04 the market in town if we want to, it enables us tosell our cotton and not have to spend our cotton 
money for hay, grain and meat. Further, it enables us to carry ona system of crop rotation that “builds up” instead of ‘‘wears out” our land, 
making it more yaluable and productive each year. Ina nutshell, we are farming instead of just “cropping;”’ land building instead of ‘land skinning ” 

Oats are most important in this farm plan. They furnish profitable crops of one of the best grains for feeding work stock; the straw is salable in 
the town: and citiesor makes good bedding and the oat stubble turned under adds vegetable matter to thesoil. Inthe middle and lower South 
oats are always harvested in time to be followed by cow peas, soja beans, millet or sorghum for hay or corn for alate corn crop. We huve even 
followed oats with an early variety of cotton and made % of a bale per acre. 

We consider oats one of our most valuable crops. They pay as @ grain crop, they keep your land covered during the winter and prevent 
washing. If youdon’t plant oats you are missing it. Corn hasa great way of giving out along in May or June. A few acres of oats will come in 
mighty handy just about that time next year. Plan to plant a good oat crop this fall. 1t will pay you well. 


We have prepared a special pamphlet on the culture of oats, rye, wheat, barley, vetch, etc. It’s free on request to our customers. We should be 
pleased to send you a copy. 


H. G. Hastings & Go, Atlanta, Ga. 
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TEAR OFF THIS QUOTATION SHEET ALONG 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE ORD E R SHE ET 
For HASTINGS’ HIGH-QUALITY SEEDS 


Nunmbepee a ee 
Plant Fall Gardens 


P ° WE WANT YOUR SEED ORDERS BOTH LARGE AND SMALL. 
| lant Grain Crops THEY WILL ALL RECEIVE OUR BEST ATTENTION. 
i o PLEASE DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 
H. G. Hastings & Go.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find_________Dollars______Cents 
for which please send following seeds by 
(State here if wanted by Mail, Express or Freight) 

Name | 
= Pest fice aes nase td We Sfate 
: County ee we ss en RY FD No. Box No. 


= Express or Freight Office 


(If different from your Post Office) 


BEFORE ORDERING PLEASE READ DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING IN THIS CATALOGUE 


QUANTITY OR : PRICE 
NUMBER NAME OF SEEDS OR OTHER ARTICLES WANTED NORUARSL 1c CENTS a 


1 YEAR'S ‘SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SOUTHERN RORALIST NUMBERS. 25 CENTS 


OU WANT THE RURALIST ENCLOSB 25 CENTS WITH YOUR SEED O 


f 


Amount Carried Forward 


Select Your Own Seed Premiums 6tnen sive of Tus SHEDT 


QUANTITY OR 
NUMBER ARTICLES WANTED 


S eed Premiums Please read carefully so that you understand this ater fully. 
When you order seeds in packets and ounces to the amount of « one 
dollar or over you can select other seeds in packets only to the amount of 25 cents on each dollar’s worth of packets 
and ounces ordered. This does not apply to ounces of cauliflower, neither does it apply to the larger sized packages, 
such as quarter pounds, pints, quarts, ete., nor does it apply on special collections of seeds or onion sets. Y 
not order a dollar’s worth of seeds in packets and ounces and then select a quarter pound of somethi 
25 cents, or a pint of peas or beans as a premium; neither can you order a dollar’s worth of seeds in 
pounds, ‘pounds, pints or quarts, and then select 25 cents worth of seeds in packets. To be entitle ite 
mium seeds you must order seeds in packets and ounces to the amount of a dollar or more, and then 
mium seeds in packets only. We shall be glad to have you select the premium seeds that your o de n 
you to under this offer. ; s is 


The address of five or more BPs your neighbor 


i e 8 
} where) that are interested in gardening, and 
our catalogue and send you some extra see 


be sent for a list of names not accompanied oy 


NAMES ; POST OFFICE 


H. G. Hastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Re-Cleaned Seed Grain 


And How It Saves the Planter Money 


If there isone thing that holds back Southern Agriculture more than 
any other it is a lack of the small grain crops, oats, rye, wheat, barley,etc. 
If there isone thing that we specially keepin mind during the fall months 
on the Hastings Farm it is to get in every acre possible in these small 
grain crops, especially oats. We plant small grains, first because they 
pay; second, because they are needed in proper crop rotation to build up 
the soil and putit in the best possible condition; third, they stop soil 
washing during the winter rains; fourth, when established, the fields can 
be grazed during the winter and early spring, cutting down feed bills. 

In our travels around the South we talk to hundredsof planters about 
these crops. We ask them why they don’t plant more acresin oats, for 
instance and the most frequent reply we get is, that either from poor 
stands, or unsatisfactory growth, they figure that itdon’t pay and gener- 
ally speakiug they are right. The kind and quality of oats and other 
small grains usually planted don’t pay and can’t pay. This brings us 
right down to the question of why not. 

The writer has traveled considerably in April and May, the time when 
oat crops show what they are doing and he is not at all surprised that the 
owners of these crops feel discouraged over their crops. But there is a 
reason. Practically every case of poor oat crops-we have investigated 
show that seed was bought from local merchants who purchased from 
wholesale grain dealers or other farmers, The low price was the induce- 
ment to buy, but fur every dollar saved in seed cost ten to twenty dollars 
was lost in the crop. 

Ordinarily we don’t believe it good policy to run down another man’s 
goods but this “Bunco Game” on seed grain and seed oats in particular is 
so general throughout the South that we velieve the truth ought to be 
told aboutit. It’s just asimportant that good, clean, sound seed of small 
grains such as oats and wheat should be planted asit is of cornand cotton. 

These oats sold through local merchants are not seed oats. They are 
oats from general crops, usually more or less mixed as to variety. They 
are sold on the market like common feed oats and haye little or no value 
except for feeding purposes. 


K Lo Sey oe 5 ee 4 


It’s difficult to get a good photograph inside of a large warehouse 
building and this shows but a part ofit. Ifany of our eustomers come to 
Atlanta we want you to comein and see this machiiery in operation. A 
sight of the weed and grass seed, trash and imperfect grains that come out 
of even the best crops of seed grain is enough to keep any one thinking 
hard about this subject every time he plants grainin the future. It’s no 
wonder that our lands are so foul with weeds and undesirable grasses. 

Now justa word. This machinery is the bes* ofits class that has been 
built but itis not perfect. It will not take out a seed of barley or wheat 
from a lot of oats and if there happens to be a weed seed of the same size 
and weight of an oat grainit won’t takeit out. These things have to be 
on a practical basis. It is possible to get absolute purity in grain seed 


From a Photograph Showing Part of the Re-Cleaning and Grading Machinery in 


Your home merchant is not to blame, He takes the wholesale grain 
dealer’s word for what they are. Your home merchant seldom knows 
much about oats or other grain. To him oats are oats. He don’t know 
about the different varieties, he don’t know about the thousands of weed 
and grass seed in his purchase, he don’t know about the thousands of 
light weight, imperfectly developed grains in every bushel that never 
will make a healthy oat plant, every one of which go towards cutting 
down the yield when planted in your field if you plant that kind of seed 

Tain. 
g Many have the idea that the threshing machine takes out the weed 
seed and light grains. It don’t or at the best only to-a limited degree. It 
takes a thorough re-cleaning to grade seed grain and get it reasonably 
clear of weed seed. We had to have special machinery built for this pur- 
pose and to the best of our knowledge it’s the only machinery of its kind 
in the South. , 

You can’t afford to plant seed grain that has not been re-cleaned and 
graded. Lowyields per acre are not usually caused by anything buta 
lack of a sufficient number of sound, healthy plants on the ground, and 
every bushel of seed oats or other graias (not re-cleaned and graded) 
usually contain thousands of grains that never will produce healthy plants, 
even if they have strength enough tocome up,in addition to weed and 
grass seed. The use of re-cleaned and graded seed grain insures, so far 
as seed can insure, a perfect stand of strong, healthy plants. This is 
practically impossible where even the best of home grown seed is used. 

We won’t plant, either for seed. crops or feed crops, any seed grain, 
even of our own growth without running it through our re-clesning and 
grading machinery. We can’t afford to plantany but re-cleaned seed, and 
re-cleaning and grading alone makes a difference in yield of 8 to 12 bushels 
per acre, with identically the same cultivation and fertilizing. We have 


known this to make as high as 13 bushels difference peracre in oats where 
the seed was from the same lot, a part of the field being sown with oats 
directly from the threshed crop, the balance from oats after they had 
been through the machinery shown below. 


Ma RR Ee 
the Hastings Warehouse 

and the grasses and clovers but the labor necessary to do it would make 
the cost so high that not one person in a thousand would buy and plant. 
If we can get 98 to 99 per cent. purity and sell at present pricesit is the 
only practical way to handle this seed grain matter. 

The average seed oatssold by grain dealers and merchants are fre- 
quently 25 per cent. defective in germination, sometimes more. They are 
usually mixed varieties. They are literally full of weed seed and we 
seldom see Texas Rust Proof Uats that are free from Johnson Grass. Our 
machinery takes out all grass and weed seed so far as machinery can do 
it; in bearded oats it knocks off the beard making it possible to sow them 
easily with any grain dri!l. This is impossible with home grown oats, 
It’s impossible to do it with home grown seed unless recleaned and graded, 


20. II. G. Hastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 


THE SOUTH MUST GROW GRAIN 


Years ago, when the price of cotton was down to the point where it 
was unprofitable to the planter, we said that the South ought to grow 
grain, Now, when the price of cotton is above the paying point, we have 
only one change to makein what we said in 1905. We say now that the 
South must grow grain instead of ‘‘ought to.’’ A vast change has 
come about in the last5 or 6 years, and in our opinion a permanently 
higher price level has been reached on all those things that the Northern 
and Western farmer grows a surplus of, such as grain, hay and meat, and 
which the Southern farmer, as a Class, is always a buyer of to a greater 
orless degree. It may have been good policy (although we doubt it) to 
grow cotton several years ago and buy meat, corn, oats, etc., with money 
obtained for it, but in those days those things were low. Today they are 
high, and corn, oats and meat are going tostay high. There is every 
indication that we have reached a permanently higher price level, and 
it makes mighty little difference to us whether cotton is 10 or 13 or 16 
cents if we have got to spend it all forgrain or meat from the North and 
West, There isa mistaken notion thatit don’t pay to grow grain in the 
South. It isa mistake born of ignorance and bad methods. Thisis fairly 
plain talk, butit’s true. Some of you may take offense atit, or as the 
children say, ‘‘get mad about it.” : 

The writer has been studying these problems over 20 vears, and in 
that time he has traveled pretty well over the United States, with side 
trips to European countries, Canada and Mexico, and he has never been 
in a country or section where the farmer who was prosperous didn't “live 
at home and board at the same place,” not only Mr. Farmer, but all his 
live stock as well, and wherever the farmer depended on some other 
section to supply him with foodstuff for himself, family and live stock, 
there you found a section where the farmers, as a class, were always 
‘chard up,” in debt and practically in slavery to the merchants or money 
lenders that keep them going. 


We believein plain talk. We believe that it’s best to tell the straight 
truth, evenifit hurts. It is true that the South in the last year hasgrown 
more oats, corn, wheat, etc., than it hasgrownin years, but it’s equally 
true that we are not growing half enough, and we won'tgrow enough grain 
until we cease buying every bushel of grain from outside our own territory. 

The Northern and Western farmers grow grain and make a large part 
of their profitsin selling itto us down here. We hayen’t got anything 
against them, but we can’t see where we have got any call to furnish 
them a profitable market for their product when we can grow grain, etc., 
a whole lot cheaper than we can buyit from them. Weare tired of see- 
ing trainload after trainload of corn, oats, hay, etc., rollinto Atlanta and 
other Southern cities that the South has to pay for. It pays the Northern 
farmer’s price for the grain, it pays the profit of the Northern dealer, it 
pays the freight to Atlanta or other cities, it pays the profit'’of the Atlanta 
or other Southern grain dealer, it pays the freight from Atlanta or Birm- 
ingham or other city to your station, it pays the retail merchant’s profit, 
and if the South is buying on time it usually pays from 15 to 25% addi- 
tional for the eredit. It's a damnable system, and by the time it reaches 
the ultimate consumer (which means you if you buy grain or hay) he 
has paid fully 100% morethan the Northern farmer gets for it, and fully 
100% more than it would have cost you to grow it yourselfif you spent as 
much time and fertilizer per acre on the grain crop that you did on 
cotton. The truth of the matter is we can all double our profit on cotton 
if we grow all our grain and feed. 

Successful and profitable grain growing in the South depends on 
three things: First, good preparation of the soil; second, the use of fully 
as much fertilizer per acre as you would on cotton; third, recleaned and 
graded seed of Southern grown and acclimated seed grains. You can’t 
grow paying crops from the trashy oats sold by merchants generally for 
seed oats throughout the South. r 


OUR RE-CLEANED SOUTHERN SEED OATS 


You can’t grow too many oats in 
the South. If you have a surplus 
there is a market for every bushel at 
your nearest town, but the chances 
are that every bushel will be needed 
on your own farm. 

The oat crop is the most impor- 
tant grain crop for fall sowing. With 
the “open furrow”’ system of plant- 
ing there is no danger of serious 
winter killing. You can grow oats 
with no labor cost except prepara- 
tion of the ground and harvesting. 
Yon keep your land covered all 
winter, thus stopping the washing 
from rains, and you have your 
ground absolutely free for a summer 
crop of peas or peas and sorghum 
that will make from $15 to $30 worth 
of hay in addition to the value of 
the oats and still leave your land 
better off than when you started. 
thisis a splendid rotation for cotton 
lands. 

The prices of oats, corn and hay 
in past years ought to be an eye- 
opener for every farmer in the South. 
We simply cannot afford to go onin 
the old way. There are very few of 
us that hayen’t had to godownin 
our pockets within the past year and 
pay a dollar or more per bushel for 
sorry Western corn, 65 to 90 cents for 
sorrier oats. We can’t and you can’t 
afford to do this, evenif cotton was 
20 cents per pound. 

We are practicing exactly what 
we preach. We sowed oats last year 
to feed our stock, and we will plant 
more this fall. We use only reclean- 
ed and graded seed oats to plant. It 
pays us to plant the best recleaned 
and graded Southern grown seed 
oats, and it will pay you. 

We grew oats for feed on our 
Troupe county farm, and a few 
weeks ago our farm superintendent 
wrote wanting to know if he 
shouldn’t save those oats for seed, 
saying that they looked so fine that 
they were most too good to feed 
mules on. Truth of it was that the 
crop was ‘‘Hastings’ 100 bushel 
oats”? from recleaned and graded 
seed (see pages 4 and 5) and they 
were so much finer than anything 
ever seen in that section that the 
superintendent of our cotton work 
thought they should be sayed for 
seed. We told him to cutand feed 
them. 


No. 1—Sample of Oats Direct From the Farm. 


What Our Photographs 
Tell You About Seed-Oats 


These illustrations tell a story of seed-oats that 
dealers in ‘‘cheap’’ seed-oats don’t like, and what is 
true of oats is true of other grain. We had these 
photographs taken to illustrate fully the necessity of 
re-cleaned seed grain and both the loss and danger of 
planting anything but re-cleaned and graded seed 
grains. These show a little larger than natural size; so 
that the imperfections in No. 1 and No. 2 can be more 
clearly shown. There is plenty of food for both thought 
and action on the part of every Southern farmer. 

No. 1, on page 2, shows the oats as they come from 
the farm after being threshed. A great many believe 
that the threshing machines take out weed seed and 
light grains. They do not. If you took up a handful of 
oats from the bag from which the oats shown in No.1 
came, you, as well as 999 out of 1,000 farmers, would call 
it a good sample of oats. In fact they are better than 
most anything you could buy from merchants, seeds- 
men or farmers. Now let’s take a look at No. 2. The 
trash, weed seed and small, undeveloped grains shown 
in No. 2are from a photograph taken of some of the 
refuse from our cleaning machine, after cleaning the lot 
represented by the illustration No. 1. You can’t seethe 
dust, but if the printer does his duty in the way ot good 
printing you can see plainly the trash, some weed seed 
and the small, partially developed grains that never 
will make a healthy plant, even with the best of care 
and fertilizing. Leaving out the question of weed seed 
and trash, every time you sow an acre with seed oats not 
Te-cleaned, you are cutting down your stand at 
least 10%, for it’s the best of oat crops that make 90% 
of well developed grains. No. 3, showing re-cleaned 
sample of our 100-Bushel Oat shows what you get in 
buying re-cleaned seed oats from us, Our re-cleaning 
and grading machinery is the most perfect that has 
been manufactured to date. Every bushel of seed- 
grain goes through it beforeit goes to you. See illus- 
tration on page 1. 


No. 3.—Sample of Re-Cleaned Seed, Hastings 100-Bushel Oats. 


No. 2—Trash and Small Oats. 
Will It Pay Me to Plant 
Hastings’ Re-Cleaned Oats? 


Rather the question to you should be, 
can | afford not to plant them? The 
greatest and fairest criticism that can be 
made of the seed buying farmer is that 
he looks almost entirely at the first cost 
and not what he is going to get out of it. 
It’s the same principle that leads a man 
to say: ‘‘I can’t afford to pay over 50 cts. 
a bushel for cotton seed,” then goes on 
and plants common seed and makes 200 
pounds per acre, while his neighbor 
with better judgment pays $1.50 to $2.00 
per bushel for planting seed and makes 
400 to 500 pounds of lint per acre, the 
extra 200 to 300 pounds of lint costing 
him actually not overadollar, Our 100- 
Bushel Oat is the best oatin existence 
for fall planting in the South. Fully 
acclimated, a vigorous grower, hardy, 
remarkably free from rust and the 
heaviest yielder of all. Yet, with all 
these good qualities ihe man who plants 
them without the seed being re-cleaned 
and graded deliberately throws awsy 
not less than 10% of his stand, and in 
other varieties, sometimes as high as 
25%. It’s all part of the question of how 
to make the Bee peas crops. One cf 
our customers did not believe re-clean- 
ing and grading made a difference. We 
soid him re-cleaned seed for part of his 
crop and regular run of the crop for the 
other, Same variety same kind of land 
same fertilizer, same everything al 
through except the seed-oats being re- 
cleaned. With the re-cleaned seed our 
friend made 1314 bushels more per acre 
than he did with the seed not re-clean- 
ed. At market price of feed oats at the 
time (65 cents) this made a difference of 
$8.53 per acre. It cost him 63 cents more 
per acre to use re-cleaned and graded 
seed, leaving a net profit of $7.90 per 
acre as a result of spending that 63 
cents. It paid him and it will pay you, 


H. G. Hastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Hastings’ 100-Bushel Oats 


The Best of All Varieties for the South 


Right seed ofa right variety comes as near making a profitable crop 
certain as is possible in farming. When we introduced our 100-Bushel Oat 
four years ago we placed in the hands of the farmers of the South the 
safest, surest croppilg, best paying oat that existed. There was nothing 
equal to it four years ago and there is nothing equal to itnow. Ifyou 
have 100-Bushel Oats direct from us (re-cleaned seed) you need have no 
fears of failure or even unsatisfactory yield. 1t’s sure and safe for a fall 
planted oat in every Southern State. 

We named it ‘‘100-Bushel Oat” because that’s what it was making 
for us on good land and undergood cultivation. Youcan't help but make 
money out of this oat if you will give it half a chance. 

' Right here let’s be honest with each other. This variety of oats isn’t 
going to make a crop all by itself. You have got to do your part in the 
way of preparation of the land and careful planting. No seed on earth of 
any cultivated cropis going to doits fullsnare of the work unless the 
Biante treats it fair and honest by doing hisshare. You and we can't get 

15 to 100 bushels per acre with a 1(-bushel quality of preparation. The 
real point, however, is that if you give it anything like a chance with fair 


f 


preparation you are sure of a yield from 10 to 20 bushels more per acre 
than any other oat you can plant. : 

We believe in the 100 Bushel Oat ourselves; grew nearly 300 acres of it 
for feeding on the Hastings’ Farm this past season and expect to plant 
between 500 and 600 acres in it this fall to grow feed for our work stock. 
This 100-Bushel Oat is the only variety of oats we plant on the Hastings” 
Farm for our stock. Why? Because we can get at least 10 bushels more 
per acre from itthan any other. Over onour Test Grounds we had some 25 
varieties of oats from all parts of the country, north, south, east and west 
and not a single variety came anywhere near the 100-Bushel in yield. We 
keep up this test work every year and when we find any oat that equals 
our “100-Bushel” we will tell you aboutit. The more we grow and see 
“400-Bushel Oat’ in all kinds of seasons and on all classes of lands the 
more we think of it. No oat that we have everseen in the South is so 
hardy, healthy and vigorous, no oat that will stand up so well and do 
more than could be reasonably expected of it. That's the kind of oat that 
you can afford to plant and no other. With the open furrow system we 
have never known it to winter kill. 


From a Photograph of a Field of HASTINGS’ HUNDRED-BUSHEL OATS Grown in Meriwether County, Georgia. Three 


Years Before it Took Four Acres of This Land to Make One Bale of Cotton. 


On the next page will be seen a reproduction from a photograph ofa 
bunch of “100-Bushel Oats.’ Note the heavy well filled heads, the long, 
stiff straw. This is also shown in the field s¢ene on this page, the gentle- 
men standing in the field being above average height. 

For an all-round general purpose oat you will find nothing that can 
compare with it. Planted in the fallit’s almost as hardy asrye, stools out 
strongly, makes the best of winter and early spring grazing for cattle, 
hogs, horses and mules and in the right season comes out and makes oats 
such as are shown on these two pages. 

It’s a true strain of Southern oat, ‘‘rust-proof” to a remarkable degree 
and adapted to allthe South. Grains are exceptionally large and heavy, 
usually weighing 40 pounds or over toa measured bushel. It’s just the 
oat for you, a Southern thoroughbred, an oat that you can depend upon. 
No matter where you live in the South it’s the right oat for fall planting. 


Why Not Grow @ats Like This? 


Every year we hear a great many farmers say “J would like to plant 
oats but 1 haye no place to put them.’’ They are wrong. If they have 
any cotton acreage they can plant oats. Some of the best crops we have 
seen in the last three years have been ‘100-Bushel Oats” drilled in be- 
tween the cotton two to three rows of oats to each middle, using the open 
furrow system, and cutting out the cotton stalks with a stalk cutter any 
time during the winter. About two-thirds of the oats on the Hastings’ 
Farm last season were planted that way and that plan will be largely 
followed this coming fall. : 

It’s up to you and to us to keep our land busy all the time and ‘‘100- 
Bushel Oats” following cotton is one of the best ways, the oats coming 
off in plenty of time to follow with corn, cow peas or sorghum for hay 
during the summer, This is our plan with oats. It’s a good one and 
we can recommend it to you fully. 
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OUR OAT EXPERIENCK MEETING 


It’s a good old church custom to have from time to time 
what are called experience meetings. It’s a good custom in 
religious matters, it would bea mighty good practice for the 
farmers of the different districts, or precincts, or even counties 
to get together from time to time and have ‘“‘farm experience” 
meetings where all the brothers could get together and tell of 
the things that have proven profitable, as well as tell of the 
mistakes they have made. 

We have said that ‘‘100-Bushel Oats” are good all over the 
South. It’s true,not because Hastings says so, but because 
“100-Bushel Oats’’ have been planted all over the South, and 
have ‘‘made good,” and we have on this page testimony from 
all over the South telling how good they are. We have sold 
during the last two years over fifty thousand bushels of our 
“100-Bushel Oats,’ most of them to farmers who haye either 
planted them before or have seen them growing on neighbor- 
ing farms. All these oats need isa chance to show what they 
can do on your farm. 


*°100-Bushel Oats” in Several States 


C Planted two acres of ‘‘100-Bushel Oats’? and 
Georgia two acres of Appler; ‘100-Bushel’’ was the 
best Oat by 15% to 20%. Yielded 60 to 70 bushels per acre 
against 50 to 60 for the Appler.—O. S. MCRAE, Walton County. 


I gave your ‘‘100-Bushel Oats” a hard test by sowing them, 
on poor, thin, red land. Eyen under these conditions they 
grew well and made a good crop. They grew about waist high, 
with the largest, heaviest heads I ever saw. Lam going to get 
more seed this fall and plant them on good land, for if this 
variety will make a crop on such poor land as I used last 
year, they will certainly prove profitable on good land.—T. F. 
Crow, Hall County. 


Your ‘‘100-Bushel Oats” I sowed last fall with open furrow 
drill look fine and give promise of a large yield. It is the only 
field of oats in my section that has not been badly damaged 
by freezes. Don Harris, Walker County. 


From the ‘‘100-Bushel Oats’ I bought from you last fall I 
made 90 bushels on one measured acre.—C. W. GRAY, Catoosa 
County. 


= *100-Bushel Oats’’ were very fine. Planted 
Florida side by side with another variety, they showed 
themselves 5 to 1 the best oats.—J. McVoy & Co., Escambia Co. 


We had extremely dry weather through fall and winte!; 
but my ‘‘100-Bushel Oats” did fine and made double the yield 
of any other variety in our neighborhood.—W. D. Hawkins, 
LaFayette County. 


Made as fine a crop of Oats as I eversawin New York 
State, the heads were well filled and of the very best quality. 
This is the Oat for us to raise in this section.—H. C. PETTIT, 
Hillsboro County. 


“100-Bushel Oats” are the best. Made 50 

Alabama bushels per acre; other oats on same land 
made 30 bushels per acre.—Mr. W. H. Harris, Pike County. 

I made 12 tons of straw and Oats from two and one-half 

acres. I did not thresh the Oats so do not know how many 

bushels there were, but they were notably the best Oats my 


neighbors ever saw, averaging five feet high. from seed plant- 
ed October 1.—_JNo. A. RoGERS, Sumter County. 


= = 2 * “100-Bushel Oats’ planted last days 
Mississippi of January made fine yield with un- 
fayorable season. Texas Rust-Proof Oats in same field made 


complete failure. ‘'100-Bushel Oats” are of great value. Shall 
want more in the fall.—R. H. CAMPBELL, Scott County. 


Had fine results from Hastings’ ‘‘100-Bushel Oats.’”?> Sowed 
one and one-half bushels peracre. I do not know just how 
many Oats I gathered, but they were the best I ever saw grow. 
I, H. C. Cook, Forest County. 


We are well pleased with the big lot of “Hastings’ 100- 
Bushel Oats” that we ordered through the Center Mercantile 
Co.—N. BRELAND, Hancock County. 


Have sown several acres of your ‘‘100-Bushel Oats” and 
have anexcellent stand. Itis the most vigorous looking Oat 
that I have ever seen. Your seed have proven yery satis- 
factory, this is more than I can say for some seedsmen in —— 
and other points.—O. M. HARRILL, President of Bank of 
Houlka, Chickasaw County. 


#218 The best variety that has ever been seen 

Louisiana in this country. They arestrictly ‘‘rust- 

roof,’’ which is a great point in their fayor.—G, R. JoRDAN, 
ackson Parish. 

My 11 acres of “100-Bushel Oats’? yielded 685 

Texas ~bushels, an ayerage of over 62 bushels per acre. 

This yield excelled all others in the neighborhood of my farm, 


beating the next best by about 18 bushels per acre.—G. A. 
DUERLER, Bexar County. 


© Am well pleased with the ‘‘100- 
North Carolina Bushel Oats’ bought of you 
last fall.—W. S. PERCIVAL, Moore County. 
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Prices of “100-Bushel Oats” 
You want to get at least a start of this heavy yielding Oat this fall, no matter 
where you are in the South. You can’t afford to plant the trashy oats sold by local 
merchants. You can’t afford to sow oats obtained from a farmer who has weeds in 
his fields. You can’t afford to plant any but the best re-cleaned and graded seed 
Oats, just as clean of weed and grass seed asit is possible for the best re-cleaning 
machinery there is made to doit. 
Pound postpaid, 25 cts.; 3 lbs. postpaid, 50 cts.; peck, not prepaid, 50 cts.; bushel 
(32 lbs.) $1.50; 5 bu. $6.75; 10 bu. $12.50. Freight rates and samples sent on request. 
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Are YOU going to plant some Oats this Fall for feeding your own stock 
next summer, or are you going to let your land le idle or wash, and go 
in debt for feed, sending off your cotton money to enrich Northern farmers 


whom you can beat at raising oats, if you will only try? 
If You Intend to Plant Oats, 


WHAT KIND OF SEED ARE YOU GOING TO PLANT? 


If you want to make a small crop and a light yield— 

If you want to run abig risk of getting troublesome 
weeds and grasses started on your land— 

If you want to plant seed that you don’t know anything 
about and that you cannot safely depend on—_ 

If you want to, take the risk of losing your time and 
work— 

Then plant the kind of seed oats that you can buy from 
any grocery store or feed merchant. You will save 
a few cents, or may be a dollar or so on the cost of 
the seed— 


BUT__~» 
WHAT WILL THE CROP BE? 


If you want to plant REAL SEED OATS, the kind that 
make such crops as shown on pages 4 and 5, buy 
some of our HUNDRED-BUSHEL OATS. 


We grow them right here in Georgia. They are planted, 
harvested and cleaned for seed purposes, not to be 
sold for feed. 


They are an acclimated selection from the Rust Proof, 
long known as the best oat that can be planted in 
the South. 


Every bushel is put through the best cleaning ma- 
chinery we can buy, and cleaned just as well as this 
machinery will do the work. 


They are hardy, our crops having stood cold of 7 de- 
grees above zero without injury. 


They are as free from weed seed or mixture as the 
best re-cleaning machinery can make them. 


Georgia Grown Appler Oats 


This variety is a selection from the Texas Red Rust Proof made years 
ago in Sumter County, Georgia, and was the best variety up to the intro- 
duction of the ‘‘100-Bushel.’’ It is still largely planted but the yield is 
usually 20% to 30% less per acre than the ‘‘100-Bushel.”’ It is a genuine 
“rust proof” strain and perfectly safe to plant for a fall oat anywhere in 
the central and lower South. Price, re-cleaned and graded seed, peck, 40 
cts.; bu. (32 lbs) about $1.10. Write for quantity prices when ready to buy. 


Texas Red Rust Proof Oats 


Genuine Texas grown seed. Weget this variety direct from Texas in 
solid car lots and while we do not recommend it as compared with ‘‘100- 
Bushell” and ‘‘Appler’’ we can supply the very best re-cleaned seed with 
the weed seed and Johnson Grass, almost invariably found in them, re- 
moved. Peck, 40 cents; bushel (32 lbs.), $1.00. Write for pricesin quantity 
when ready to buy. 


Virginia Winter or Turf Oats 


Every year we have some Call for this oat. It should not be planted 
except on heavy or bottom land. It’s usually a failure on uplands. 

This seed stock was grown on bottom land on the Hastings’ Farm 
and made an exceptionally heavy crop. This variety is 10days to2 weeks 
later than the ‘‘100-Bushel.”’ Seed of this is heavy and rather dark color. 
Turf oats stool out very heavily and make exce!lent grazing throughout 
winter and spring. Price, peck, 40 cents; bushel (32 lbs.), $1.20. Re-cleaned 
and graded seed. 


Burt or Ninety-Day Oats 


Largely planted as a fall oat in Florida where it does well at that 
season but not recommended except for spring planting in the central 
South. The Burt is a quick maturing oat butis in our opinion much in- 
ferior, as a yielder of grain per acre. Re-cleaned and graded seed. Peck, 
40 cents; bushel (32 lbs.), $1.00. Write for quantity prices. 


Open Furrow Method of Planting 


The practice of the ‘‘open furrow”’ method of seeding oats and other 
small grain in the South has transformed the uncertainty of a fallsown 
crop into a reasonable surety. Under this system grain may be seeded as 
late as the last week in November with the assurance of a good stand and 
of the crop passing the winter uninjured. When the seed is put in on the 
open furrow plan, we doubt if 5% of the crop is winter killed, while the 
loss from ‘‘winter killing’’ of the hand sown fall oats throughout the cot- 
ton belt ranges from one crop in two to one crop in three, which equals 
an annual average loss of 40%. Moreover, the yield is always greater from 
the open furrow system for it puts the roots of the plants below the reach 
of ordinary drought. 

The details are as follows: The land is well broken and harrowed, 
preferably the first week in October. The implement first used for plant- 


ing was a light one-horse combination seeder and fertilizer distributor, 
seeding and at the same time fertilizing only one rowata time. (There 
is now a planter on the market that seeds four rows.) Itis provided with 
a six-inch ‘‘shovel’’ plow-point to open the furrow into which are drilled 
the seed and fertilizer together from separate hoppers and in any desired 
quantity. The covering is effected by means of a whéel at the rear of the 
implement. The seeds on germination thus occupy the bottom of an 
open furrow some four inches deep, where the roots find anchorage in 
permanent moisture. The sides of the turrow are miniature ‘‘bluffs’’ 
which serve as wind-bresks for the tender grain against the cold north- 


west winds, while the recurring frosts of winter constantly sift the soil 
into the furrow, almost filling itup by harvest time. The rows are run, 
if possible, east and west, but their direction is not of great importance, 
since the prevailing cold winds are from the northwest, and would there- 
fore cross the rows diagonally, even when extending north and south. 

By harvest time, which is usually in late May or early June, the grain 
has tillered to such an extent that the rows can hardly be traced across 
the field. Although planting oneor even four rows at a time seems rather 
slow work, itis really more expeditious than it seems, while the assur- 
ance of securing thereby a certain crop should more than reconcile the 
planter to the delay. With the ‘open furrow”’’ method liberal fertiliza- 
tion is advisable on planting and also an additional top-dressing of nitrate 
of soda in early spring, say 100 pounds per acre. Besides oats the process 


can be used equally well with other grains, and permits wheat to be sown 
in the South as late as the middle of December. 

We have spoken before of drilling in oats between the cotton rows. 
This ‘‘open furrow” method is used, and on the supposition that the 
ground has been broken deeply and well prepared for the cotton, the soil 
below 1sloose enough so that the grain roots will penetrate deeply enough 
to make a successful crop even without a plowing just before planting the 
grain. This ‘‘open furrow’ method is advisable even in sections where 
tpere is no danger of freezing, as it puts the roots down into permanent 
moisture. 
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SOUTHERN 
BARLEY and 


SOUTHERN 
GROWN RYE 


Every year sees large increases in the acreage of these winter cover and graz- 
ing crops. They are of immense value wherever used, for either rye, barley or oats 
will save from washing away in the winter rains two to three times as much plant 
food per acre as the average farmer putson in commercial fertilizer in the spring. 
Many a reader of this catalogue may laugh at that statement butit’sa fact just the 
same. In the hill lands of the South the loss of fertility has come more from ‘‘wash- 
ing away”’ than ‘‘wearing out.’ It’s these cover crops that stop that ‘‘wash”’ and 
when turned under in the spring add vegetable matter to the soil. As a rule the 
worst washing is during the winter rains and that’s when your soil needs the cover 
crop. In making your farm plans don’t forget to put in rye or barley as well as oats. 

They are not legumesand so donot enrich the soil with Nitrogen, but they 
make a great deal of vegetable matter, and if turned under on the land, will greatly 
help poor or run down soils. It can be sown in corn or cotton when these crops are 
laid by, and many of our farmers are using it for this purpose. From July to Novem 
ber is the usual range of seeding, though in the lower South it can be put in even later. 

Rye is very hardy and will stand very cold weather without injury. The land for rye should be prepared the 
same as tor wheat, but the poorer the land, the earlier it ought to sowed, so as to give the rye a chance to get well 
established before severe cold weather comes on. It can be put in either broadcast or with a drill, though we be 
lieve in drilling for best results. The seed should be covered from an inch to two and a half inches, depending on 
the lightness and dryness of the soil. In heavier soils, of course, the lighter covering should be used. 

ith early plantings, and especially on poor land, a bushel per acre isabout the right amount of seed to 
use. On better soil or when the crop is put in later, use from one and a half to two bushels per acre. Some of our 
customers who plant for forage on first-class land use three or four bushels per acre. There is no better fertilizer 
for rye than good applications of well-rotted manure, and it will thrive undersuch treatment. If commercial 
fertilizer is used, any standard mixture such as would be suitable for oats or wheat will give results with rye. 


Hastings’ Genuine Southern Grown Winter Rye 


Every winter and spring ‘there goes up from all over the lower South a complaint that the rye don’t do well; 
“Tusts’’ badly or dies out. This complaint almost invariably comes on rye sold by local merchants and obtained 
from wholesale grain dealers in Southern cities. Now the local merchant is not to blame for his purchase is made 
in good faith. The real trouble is that the mass of rye handled in this manner is neither winter rye nor Southern 
grown rye, the bulk of it being what we term as spring rye from Missouri and States further north. 

All rye which we handle is strictly winter rye and: perfectly hardy. It is Southern rye and adapted to this 
entire section either for winter grazing or grain production, With half a chanceit almost invariably ‘‘makes 
good” wherever planted in the South. Below we give the statements of men in several States who have used it 
and know exactly whatit has done for them on their farms. It will do the same for you. 

Every bushel of rye that goes out from this houseis right stock. We know exactly where it comes from. 
Every bushel of it goes through our re-cleaning machinery which takes out all dust, trash and light grains that 
are left in it by the threshing machines. It’s exactly what you need to make a successful rye crop this winter. 


G O “We sold the rye bought of you last fall and our customers were well pleased.’’ Ricketson & 
eorgia Moore, Broxton, Ga. 

“Rye bought of you last fall was used asa forage crop and grew so satisfactory that I shall want 5 bushels 
more this year.. Have bought other seeds from you in the past and they have all been true to name and made 
large yields.’”’ G. A. Wallace, Leesburg, Ga. 

“Rye bought from you was planted for forage and cover crop. I never saw finerrye. Grazed 
Alabama it all winter and spring and then plowed itin.’” N.J. Latham, Yolande, Ala. 

“Rye gave perfect satisfaction. Some of it was ordered for my neighbors and they are so well satisfied that 

they have already asked me to order some of the same seed again.’’ W.R. Williamson, Natural Bridge, Ala. 
FI id “Seed rye bought of you was the best I ever used. Sowed October 20th, and my stock began to 
orida graze on it December 16th. Took stock off March 1st and then made a good crop of rye.” 
N. Hurst, Harper, Florida. 
“The rye you sent was fine. Planted it for hogs. After being grazed it went to seed and was fine.” 
Texas J. M. Norwood, Hempstead, Texas. 

O s © * “The RyelI got from you !ast fall was sown for grainand gave perfect satisfaction.” 
Mississippi 4) i' Nore, Mecoot, Mics, 

We also have dozens of testimonials from Louisiana, Tennessee, North and South Carolina and other States. 
Hastings’ Seed Rye is alliight. You need it, we have it. 


Prices of seed grain of all kinds are liable to change from time to time. 


e 
R P Present price 45 cents peck; $1.50 per bushel. Write for quantity prices 
rye rices when you are ready to buy. 


° In recent years there has been a great increase in barley planting, especially 

inter ar ey by poultry raisers who wantit for winter green feed and grazing. Compared 

with rye the foliage is heavier and grows more rapidly but requires heavier 

seeding per acre than rye. The seed stock which we have isthe ‘‘bearded” variety. Wecannot supply beardless 

barley. Barley prices change during the season. Present price 40 cents peck; bushel, $1.40 f.o.b, Atlanta. Write 
for large quantity prices. 
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The South Can Grow Good W heat 


It’s time for a great many of us to get our eyes open to plain facts. 
The South grows many millions of bushels of wheat every year, yet how 
often do you ever see a field or even a small patch of wheat in your 
neighborhood? 

All parts of the South can and do grow good wheat. It’s merely habit 
that we have got into looking on wheat asa product of the colder sec- 


tions. Egypt is a great deal warmer country than any of the Central 
Southern and Gulf States, yet wheat has been one of the great staple food 
crops of that country for thousands of years, back as far as history goes. 

Now, a great many of us don’t realize that the yield per acre in the 
South, with intelligent handling, is heavier than the average yield per 
acre of what are known as the wheat growing Statesof the North. We 
have a corn crop growing on land this year that two years ago produced 
511% bushels of wheat on a measured acre. The illustration below is from 
a photograph of a field of wheat that yielded 35 bushels per acre. 

Ifany one State would be classed as a non-wheat growing one, it 
would be Florida, and yet the picturein the reproduction of a page from 
The Southern Ruralist on page 18, shows a field of wheat near Lawtey, 


Bradford County, Florida, a hundred miles or more south of the Georgia 
line. We could go on and repeat the details of stories of Alabama and 
Mississippi planting hundreds of thousands of acres every year, but it is 
unnecessary. The south can grow wheat and grow it profitably. 

There are a million or more farmers in the Cotton States that never 
grew an acre of wheatin their life. They buy wheat (in the shape of 
flour), grown north, milled north, shipped from the north, and unless 
they pay an extra price for the extra fancy flour, they usually have occa- 
sion to ‘‘kick” about the poor quality. H 

Our southern wheat is of the best, the quality of the flour from it is 
the best. If you want the best of flour, grow your own wheat here in the 
the South and have flour made here. Any miller who can be assured of 
reasonable acreage in wheat is always glad to put in any necessary 
machinery. ; 

Wheat growing is one of the necessities of a good, all around, profit- 
able “‘live at home and board at the same place” agriculture that will put 
the South where it ought to be, the wealthiest and best agricultural 
section, not only of the United States, butofthe world. Plant Wheat! 


BEST TIME 


A Grop of Our GEORGIA RED WHEAT. 
Wheat Crop Yielded 35 Bushels Per Acre in Georgia. 

O This is a bearded wheat of the finest type 
Georgia Red grown anywhere. Now, we are constantly 
being asked the question, ‘‘what is the best variety of wheat?” Now, 
there is no one best variety of wheat for all kinds of seasons, lands and 
locations, Some growers prefer a bearded wheat, others won’t have any- 
thing but asmooth or beardless wheat, Different growers and different 
sections have their preferences. 

Up to last year our preference has always been for smooth wheats, 
put our wide observations convinced us that while the smooth or beard- 
Jess varieties like Blue Stem were preferable in many respects, yet they 
only did their best under favorable seasons and general conditions. In 
what may be termed bad seasons, or on the poorer soils, or under cultiva- 
tion and fetilizing below the average, the bearded varieties made best 
yields in almost every instance. Our Georgia Red is a superior wheat in 
the South. It’s a vigorous grower and a heavy yielder. The above 
picture from photograph ofa seed crop shows a field that turned out 35 
bushels per acre, more than twice the average per acre of northern 
wheat lands. 

Georgia Red is a thoroughly acclimated wheat, grown here in Georgia 
formany years. It’s strong, vigorous and heayy yielding. It makes 
satisfactory crops in good seasons and bad. It’s extremely hardy, stand- 
ing severe winters without injury. 

There are thousands of people each year in the South that plant 
wheat for the first time and possibly do not give the preparation that 


The Man in the Center is Six Feet Tall. 
Why Not Grow Wheat Like This? 


TO PLANT 

It’s impossible, in a 
general catalogue like 
this, to give detailed in- 
structions. If you are 
really interested in wheat 
and other grains we shall 
be pleased to send you 
our ‘Grain Book” which 
willbe ready in August. 

The best time to plant 
wheat in the Southern 
States is from the middle 
of October to the middle 
of December. The aim in 
any locality is to give the 
plants a chance to get 
well established before 
freezing weather sets in. 
However, one of the best 
wheat crops we ever saw 
in this section was plant- 
ed the day after Christ- 
mas. Seed should be 
drilled in, iather than 
broadcasted. The “open 
furrow’’ system for plant- 
ing oats will answer for 
wheat. 

In commercial fertil- 
izers, the Georgia Ex- 
periment station recom- 
mends at seeding time 
200 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 50 pounds muriate 
of potash, 350 pounds cot- 
ton seed meal per acre, 
followed by 75 pounds 
nitrate of soda, in the 
spring, about ten days be- 
fore time for first heads to 
appear. In seeding early 
use one bushel per acre. 
Tn late planting, say after 
November 15, you had 
best use from 4% to \% 
bushel more. 
more experienced growers would give. 'To such we especially recom- 
mend our Georgia Red, fur it will stand adverse conditions better than 
any variety of wheat we know of. When you plant Georgia Red you 
know exactly what you have, an acclimated Georgia wheat that makes 
heayy yields. Peck, 60 cents; bushel (60 pounds), about $2.00. Write for 
quantity prices and sample. 


1 9 i Full cultural directions for growth of wheat, 
Hastings Grain Book oats, rye and barley. Soil preparation, 
fertilizing, cultivation. Free on request, 


This 


The Man Who Has Wheat on Hand 


Corn and oats in the orib or barn, hay and forage in the 
stack, and hogs in the pen, is indepeudent of slavery to the 


The time to start the wheat and oat 
Plant some of each, even if it’s only a 


supply merchant. 
supply is this fall. 
small patch. 
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Importance of Winter Cover Crops 


We want to talk a little about winter cover crops and their importance, especially so in the hilly and rolling sec- 
tions of the South. 


Our eyes have been so blinded by cotton that we can’t see other crops. in their right light. Now, we have no 
patience with the man who swears that not another stalk of cotton shall be planted on his farm. Neither have we 
any patience with the man who plants cotton only and then swears that the country is going to the dogs because he is 
not successful in his farm operations and finances. 


The plain truth is that where any one crop is planted exclusively on any farm, the owner or operator of that farm 
is a slave to that one crop, regardless of whether it be cotton or wheat or anything else. Incidentally he is also prac- 
tically a slave to the supply merchant who credits him and carries him. 


We grow grain crops (principally oats), as a winter cover crop on the Hastings’ Farm in Troupe County, Georgia, 
55 miles from Atlanta. In that 55 miles, the railroad runs through at least 40 miles of farm land belonging to 
hundreds of farmers. We state here as a positive fact that there were more acres of grain in sight of the railroad, 
the two miles that the Atlanta and West Point Railroad runs through the Hastings’ Farm than there was in all the 
other farms put together in the 40 miles of farm land between our farm and Atlanta. On the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road between Atlanta and Macon practically the same condition existed and the same was true on other roads 
throughout middle Georgia. 


Now, we had in Atlanta a big “Conservation Conference” last September. Able speakers like Ex-President Roose- 
velt, Gifford Pinchot and dozens of other men of State and national reputation spoke of the importance of conserving 
our resources, saving our forests and water powers and other resources by using them wisely; getting the full benefit 
and profit from them instead of destroying them as is commonly done by our present system of work. 


Now we believe in the principles of conservation. Its important that our forests be not wiped out, that our water 
courses and waterpowers be protected both for our own benefit and that of unborn generations to come, but it’s of a 
great deal more importance to the mass of our people that the washing of the fertility from the hills and slopes of 
our Southern farms be stopped than is the conservation of all the other natural resources combined, 


The natural fertility of our soils was great. It will be great again with proper treatment, but the leaving of our 
soils bare during the winter rains means every year the absolute washing away of more vegetable matter and more 
pounds of actual plant food from these sloping acres than is put back by the average farmer every year in the shape 
of commercial fertilizers and manures. And yet so many farmers and croppers talk about land being “wore out.” 
Land in the hill and rolling sections of the South don’t wear out one-tenth as fast as it “washes out.” Our plant 
food is only lost in small degree by even a bad system of cropping. It’s the everlasting wash that steals from the up- 
lands and carries it to the bottoms or on down the creeks and rivers. 


Shallow plowing and bare ground during winter months has cost and is costing the South more actual loss of 
wealth than all the ravages of the civil war. 


We are talking now to the man who owns his own farm. It’s useless to attempt to talk on this to the cropper or 
one or two year renter. They have no interest in land except what they can “skin” out of it. Every acre that now 
lays bare ought to be covered with some green crop during the winter, we care not whether it be rye, wheat, oats, 
barley, vetch, crimson clover, etc. The important point is to cover the ground, obstruct the movement of water on 
the surface, prevent its carrying away the humus or vegetable matier and along with it the valuable elements of 
plant food that your next summer’s crops need, and must have to be paying crops. Stop the wash by cover crops and 
your land will make bigger cotton, bigger corn, or any other kind of crop. Practically every one of these cover crops 
can be planted in cotton between rows in September or October, and will not be materially injured by being walked 
on by the cotton pickers. Even if you want to plow it all up in January or February it’s well worth while. You have 
stopped the wash and you have added vegetable matter to the soil and with a proper amount of vegetable matter in 
your soil two to three times more yield per acre can be obtained from the use of the same or practically the same 
amount of “guano” or commercial fertilizers that you now use to produce unsatisfactory crops such as one-third to 
one-half baie of cotton per acre or corn in proportion. 


Stop the wash with winter cover crops. If you have gullied hill sides, fill up the gullies with pine brush and 
break up the “galled” spots. Sow something on them, rye in winter; peas in summer, and it won’t be long until your 
gullies disappear and it won’t be long until those gullies and washed out bare hill sides will be as productive as any 
part of your uplands. 

Up to now we have addressed ourselves to the “hill” folks and some of you down on the more level lands think 
that this don’t apply. Don’t fool yourself. Your land is mostly sandy. It needs vegetable matter or humus worse than 
our hill lands and all during the hot summer when you were keeping that cotton crop Glean the sun was “burning up” 
the vegetable matter in your soil just about as fast as the rains wash it away from the hills. You need winter cover 
crops, not to stop wash but to put vegetable matter back in your soil that last summer’s sun took out. 


Nature is a mighty good teacher. Watch nature. You let a piece of land lay out, what happens? Nature gets 
busy. She covers the soil with anything that comes handy, weeds, brcomsedge, pine saplings, briers, ete—just any- 
thing to get it covered, stop washing and through the decay of the leaves, weeds and grass restore the vegetable 
matter that has been removed by your negligence and not returned. The whole teaching of nature is “cover crops” 
and their importance. We can improve nature’s work by supplying rye instead of broomsedge, vetch or crimson 
clover instead of pine saplings or briers, but the intent is all the same—to stop “washing,” build up the land and in- 
crease its fertility. 


10 H. G. Hastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Hairy, Sand or 
Winter Vetch 


There has been a great deal printed in 
the Atlanta and other Southern papers this 


market. 


feed cattle for market or not. 


hay to see us through. Do you? 


just about as foolish a gameas putti 
didn’t have corn to feed, so they went and bought cotton seed meal at a high price; they had no roughage 
and bought hulls or forage or hay ata top price. 


Now, that’s where a crop like vetch comes in. 
summer. Hairy or Winter Vetch makes you a hay or forage crop of the finest quality in winter and spring. 
‘As one of our South Carolina customers expressed it, ‘Vetch is the Cow Pea of the winter.” 
August to November, together with rye, oats or wheat, it furnishes most excellent grazing all winter, and a 
splendid hay crop of excellent quality to be cut in May in the Central South. It furnishes fine hay ata 
season, months before other hay crops areready. Isn’t it worth while growing a crop like that, especially 
one that stands so high in the South? 
It makes fine hay, better than the timothy hay on the market, and what’s more it builds up land just as cow 


past winter and spring about fattening beef 
cattle for market. A considerable number 
of farmers in this section tried iton, but 
there was one almost insurmountable 
obstacle to profits. Tostart with they had 
neither cattle nor feed, and had to buy both. 

Now, there is no one believes any 
stronger than we do in the future of the 
South as a stock raising country, but there 
are two necessities. First, we must raise 
plenty of feed for the stock to feed on, 
second, we must raise the stock. 

A great many people have lost money 
buying cattle and fattening them this winter, 
even estimating the manure at a fair valua- 
tion. Why? They went into the market 
about the same time and bought cattle for 
feeding of inferior quality at top of the 
market prices. They bought feed stuffs also 
at the top of the market, and every mother’s 
son of them wanted to sell at about the 
same time, bringing the price down. It’s 
ng ‘distress’ cotton on the market in a bunch. Now, these feeders 


They fattened the cattle and then sold on a declining 


Who could reasonably expect to make money under such conditions? 
That brings us down to the feed question. 


We must grow feed, grain, hay, forage, no matter whether: we 


We have several hundred tons of hay on the Hastings’ Farm now. We eould 
sell every ton of it any day for $20,00 per ton or upwards. 
made last year in the South to last through. 
stock, but you can figure one thing—we are not buying any hay. 


Why? Because there wasn’t enough hay and forage 
We are not going to sell because we need it to feed our live 
We make it a point to always make enough 
We all look on hay assomething to be produced in mid- 


Planted in 


We plant a great deal of it every year, both for grazing and hay crop. 


peas, velvet beans, soja beans and the clovers do, 


Georgia Experiment Station 


Mr. R. J. Redding, then Director of the Georgia Experiment Station, 
under date of July 16, 1900, says: 

“T sowed some little patches of the Hairy Vetch on Bermuda sod, and 
I was astonished and agreeably surprised at the result, and am very much 
pleased with it; indeed I find it much more hardy than the common 
Vetch (Vicia Sativa), the severe freeze in February killing the common 
Vetch to the ground and not even singeing the Hairy Vetch. On one 
plat, occupied by a very heavy Bermuda sod, I sowed the seed in October 
myself at the rate of one bushel per acre, and did not attempt to harrow 
them in or in any way cover them. The result was Temarkable. When 
at its best, I measured a small plat of it accurately and weighed the green 
foliage. The amount was 29,500 pounds per acre.” 


Mississippi Experiment Station 


Mr. S. M. Tracy, Director of the Mississippi Experiment Station, says 
of this plant: 

Seed of thisspecies was first sown in October, 1888, and since that 
time it has given heavy annual crops on the same ground, although it 
has received no attention, and the ground has not been plowed since the 
first sowing. In 1889 another field was sown, and has given equally good 
results. Itisan annual plant, similar in growth to @ pea vine, the vines 
often reaching 10 or12 feetin length, and covering the ground with a 
dense mat ef forage two feetin depth. Its seeds germinate with the first 
autumn rains, and in favorable seasons cover the ground by the first of 
January, and then furnish good grazing until April or May. Ifstock are 
taken off the field in March, the plants will mature and reseed the ground 
freely for next year, but if pastured until June thestand will be destroyed. 

“Stock of all kinds eat it greedily, both in the pasture and when cut 
for hay. It bears our heaviest frost without injury; and is one of the few 
plants that can be grown during the winter for green manuring. I 
regard the Winter Vetch as the most valuable winter forage plant that the 
Department of Agriculture has imported, and unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it.” 


Equals a Ton of Cotton Seed Meal 


The Alabama Experiment Station made a most remarkable discovery 
as to the high feeding and fertilizing value of Vetch. In reporting on 
this feature the Alabama Station said that it found that the nitrogen 
contained in an acre of Hairy or Winter Vetch when harvested in full 
bloom was equal to the nitrogen contained in 2,571 pounds of cotton seed 
meal. 

At the Colorado Experiment Station Winter Vetch made a hay crop 
turning out 3% tons of dried hay per acre. 

Other experiment stations report similar yields, showing that Vetch, 
with proper treatment will give just as good results as a winter crop of 
cow peas, soja-beans, etc., do in summer. If Vetch has never been 


grown on your land, you will get more than double the crops the first 
year by inoculating the seed with the Farmogerm bacteria for Vetch. 
(See page 16). After the first year inoculation will be unnecessary. 


C As stated, it had best be sown August to 
About Planting October for best results. The earlier the 


start the better will be the winter grazing. Vetch isa traiiing plant, and 
should be sown with rye, wheat or oats to support it. Use one bushel of 
rye, wheat or oats with 30 to 40 pounds of Vetch. If sown alone use 60 
pounds of Vetch where drilled in, or as high as 75 pounds per acre when 
broadcasted. In sowing be careful and not get seed covered too deeply, 
else the stand will be poor. Vetch needs to be covered very lightly. 


Winter, Sand or Hairy Vetch 


This is the real hardy,dependable Vetch that’s perfectly safe to plant. 
It’s a perfect success with growers in the Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas and Louisiana. It’s valuable to the dairy- 
man, the stock raiser, the poultry raiser, to the farmer whose hay will 
run short. Thisin combination with rye, wheat or oats makes the finest 
winter pasture you can get in the South, and no place istoo small to have 
at least a small patch of it. 

Mr. C. C. Whiteside, Elberton, Ga., says:—‘ Am very much pleased? 
with my Vetch experiment. Results both surprised and delighted me.” 

G. T. Ayer, Dade City, Fla., writes:—‘‘For pasture I don’t think any- 
thing can come up to Vetch and Oats.” 

John 8. Horlbeck, Charleston, S. C., says:—‘‘Am much pleased with 
the Vetch. Expect to use a large quantity next fall.” 

Geo. S. Ansley, Rockport, Texas.—'‘Made a success with Hairy Vetch. 
It’s easy to gathey, easy to cure, and as to quality, we think it better 
than cane or millet.” 

J. G. Brewster, Fordyce, Ark.—‘‘Sowed Hairy Vetch with Oats for 
pasture, and it’s fine.” 

R. F. Hall, Uniontown, Ala.—‘Planted Oats with Vetch last October. 
Made about 3% tons of fine hay per acre.” 

J. W. Watson, Vicksburg, Miss.—The Vetch seed which I obtained 
from you produced a magnificent crop.” 

GC: P. Beard, Vidalia, La.—‘Was much pleased with my Vetch crop. 
Oats pod Vetch pasture make as fine yellow butter as I ever saw and 
more of it.” 

J. Mitchell Jenkins, Laurens, S. Carolina, connected with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, wrote us:—‘‘I think that Vetch alone, 
or in mixture with wheat, oats, or rye, one of the best hay crops, and soil 
improvers, we can plant in the fall. I consider it the cow pea of the 
winter for our section, and at no time do I neglect advising its being 
planted in the fall for spring cuttings of hay and asa soil improver.” 

. Pound, postpaid, 25 cents. At the time this catalogue 
Prices goes to press it is impossible to make prices on large 
quantity. Indications are, however, the prices will be about 11 or 12 
cents Per pound. When ready to buy write us for prices on quantity 
wanted. 
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Dwarf Essex Rape 


A SPLENDID WINTER FORAGE PLANT 


We have been surprised and pleased to note how successful many of our cus- 
tomers have been in growing Dwarf Essex Rape. Itseems to be getting more 
popular every year. Essex Rape looks a good deal like a rutabaga plant, but 
does not form the bulbous root. Itis used for forage and green feed, and suc- 
ceeds well during the cool moist weather of the late fall, winter and spring,in 
the South. The tops grow from 18 inches to 4 feet high, and the leaves are very 
juicy and tender and greatly relished by stock of all kinds. Rape grows best on 
rich land. A fine clay loam gives good results, and it may be said that it willdo 
well on land rich enough to grow good turnips or rutabagas. Put your land in 
first-class shape by plowing and harrowing, sow the seed during the late summer 
and fall, either broadcast at the rate of 4 to 6 pounds per acre, or in drills 30 
inches apart, which will take about 3 pounds per acre. Itcan be put in between 
TONS of corn at the last cultivation. If broadcasted, cover the seed with a light 

arrow. 

Rape is especially a fine hog pasture and is also excellent for sheep, all sorts 
of stock eat is greedily, and it tends to put them in fine condition. At one ofthe 
Experiment Stations an acre of rape was used to pasture 20 hogs for three months, 
at the same time feeding some grain. 

There is no danger that rape will become a pest on the land. When rape is 
planted under the right conditions it makesa tremendous amount of green 
forage per acre. 

In preparing the land for a crop of rape, it ought to be putin good coudi- 
tion and fertilized as you would if you were going to grow a good crop of turnips, 
cabbage, wheat orcorn. If planted in drills the crop should be cultivated three 
or four times, and this method of growing the crop is the most satisfactory. The 
rape is ready for grazing in about eight or ten weeks from the date of seeding. 
It is not satisfactory as a hay crop, its chief value being for grazing and green 
forage. It will endure quite severe cold weather and on account of its quick 
growth it can be used with success from late summer into the early part ofthe 
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winter, and by making very early planting it will supply early spring grazing. 
Rape isnot alegume, but belongs to the same family as turnips and rutabagas. 
So valuable is rape proving that there is not a month in the year now that we “SS 
do not sell seed for planting in almost every part of the South. Itis one of the =e 
most inexpensive crops to plant there is,seed cost being almost nothing com- 
pared with the value ofthe crop. Hundreds of poultry raisers grow it for winter 
In quantity by express or freight not 


green feed. Pound, postpaid, 25 cents. 


prepaid, 10 cents per pound. 
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A Single Plant of Dwarf Essex Rape 


Grass and Clover Book 


Every fall and spring we get inquiries by the thousands as to the various 


trasses and clovers, and how to prepare soil, etc. It is impossible to answer all these 


inquiries in personal letters so we prepared a booklet on this subject giving the 


best methods of preparing the ground for and sowing the various clovers and 


grasses. This book is free to our customers and we shall be pleased to send you 


one on request. We need more cultivated grasses and clovers in the South. This 


booklet will help you on this subject. 


Burr, Yellow or California Glover 


The most astonishing thing about Burr Clover is that so valuable a plantis so little known in this 
section, for it is one of the most valuable winter grazing, soilimproving crops thereisknown. Itisan 
annual plant, coming from seed each year, firnishing the best of grazing all through the winter, and 


if grazing is stopped late in March it will make a good hay cropin May. However, most prefer to lec 
it go toseed, thus re-seeding the ground for another winter’s grazing, In the meantime summer crops 
can be easily grown on the same ground. Our farmers can plant it with perfect safety, as there is 
nothing of a pest nature to it, Its growth is strong even on the poorest ground. On soil too poor 
forrye to get high enough to cut, Burr Clover madea growth 2% to3 feet high. Burr Clover isa 
leguminous crop, gathers nitrogen from the air and, after furnishing winter grazing, leaves the soil in 
better condition for succeeding crops. 

Burr clover seed is produced in small prickly pods wound up spirally into a ball. The Southern 
grown seed is always sold ‘‘in the burr,” and the supply is scarce and uncertain. We can not always 
supply this seed, but carry in stock the California grown seed, which is clean, the seed being removed 
from the burrs. It is sometimes claimed that the home-grown seed is the best, but we have seen mag- 
nificent crops grown from the California seed, and many of our customers prefer it, as it takes less seed 


- per acre and, being clean, it germinates better as a rule. 


If the seed ‘‘in the burr” is used sow at the rate of 60 pounds per acre. Growers who haye had the 
most experience with their crop advise the use of 75 or 80 pounds, but 50 pounds per acre will givea 
good stand. If clean seed is used, 10 pounds per acre will be sufficient. We would recommend the use 
of the clean seed, as it is more economical and can be depended on to germinate when planted, while 
the ‘‘burrs”’ often lie in the ground a long time before the seed sprouts. 

We have found it an excellent plant for sowing on Bermuda grass land, as it maturesits seed and 
dies at about the time the Bermuda grass starts into growth, and when the latter is killed by frosts this 
soon takesits place. A mixture of these two plants comes nearer giving continuous grazing than any 
other mixture we have tested. 

At the time this catalogue is sent out (July) we have no seed of Burr Cloyeron hand. In August 


do not reach Atlanta before September. So far as can be foreseen at this 


d our supply of the Georgia Brown seed in the burr will bein. The Califotnia crops owing to climatic 
{ conditions mature later an 
$3 Bop time we shall have anample supply of the California clean seed (hull or burr removed) during the 


Burr Clover 


fall months, also the rough seed. Prices, Rough Seed (in the burr), 35 cents per pound, ‘postpaid. 
Bushel (10 pounds), about $2.00, subject to market changes. Cleaned Seed (burrs removed), 45 cents 
per pound, postpaid; 10 pounds, not prepaid, $3.00. 


i. G. flastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ALFALFA OR LUCERNE CLOVER 


We are using this illustration of Alfalfa, not because of any special beauty but because it illustrates 


SB. We 4 ay B the wonderful deep rooting qualities of this most valuable plant after it has been established three or 
Waly > BN & four years. 
=| © Se If there is one plant in the world, outside of the great staples of wheat, corn, cotton and oats, that 


EN’, 
. 4 
Ne & is more talked about, written about and studied about than any other it’s this plant, it’s Alfalfa. This 
(2 a is not only true of the United States but it’s true of all the civilized world. It’s one of the most adapta- 
yo ge 


feet above sea level. It's a wonderful plant, wonderful inits adaptability to so many parts of the 
world, wonderful in its long life and heavy yields, wonderful in its high value as a stock food. 


The Most Valuable Permanent Clover 


eS Has As ps ble plants in the world, seemingly growing under almost every condition of soil, climate and elevation. 
NG at Sy RAN Us | Sy We have seen it growing luxuriantly on the highly cultivated farms of France, we haveseen it up near 
sh ae PRON g SN) sy the Canada line, in the far off States of Oregon and Washington, we have seenit grow in greatest 
Sieh SSNS IOAN i 4 luxuriance in the extreme burning heat of the below sea level desert valleys of Southern California, 
SES ass Lawl be we and we have seen thousands of acres of itin the high plateau country of Southern Mexico nearly 8,000 
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7, a 
BS That’s exactly what it is, the most valuable permanent cloverin the world and every year sees 
\ ae Ge », hundreds of thousands of acres of permanent Alfalfa fields added to the farms of this country and we 
KE : want to assure you thatif there was an acre to an acre and a half of Alfalfa established on every ‘‘one 
VOC WY i B horse’ farm in the South the owners of these farms need never worry about buying hay or forage‘and 
A eA } Uny it would also largely take the place of corn. We have seen work stock in Southern California in the 
+ an VN ety Nia finest condition we ever saw horses and mules and they don’t gel a peck of grain from one year’s end 
Gi xt AMINA AW toanother. They get all they want of Alfalfa hay and that’s enough. They have the muscle to do the 
RUA Nac AY any Th SSS anal i work and yet keep fat; not the little 800 to 1,000 pound mules that are so common here but 1,300 to 1,600 
Sie (sy S| Y IL pound horses and mules that have actually got the pulling power. Alfalfa is just about as nutritious 
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hay as you can grow, and once well established and cared for it’s there to stay, that is,on land where 
water is not too near the surface. We understand that thereis one patch of Alfalfa nowin middle 
Georgia some 41 years old thatis better now than when 2 and 3 yearsold. Whatdo you think ofa 
single sowing lasting over 40 years? It’s a stayer and it’s been piling up hay forits ownerright along, 
furnishing 4 good cuttings a year and sometimes 5, practically 5 tons per acre per year. Alfalfa hay is 
see in Atlanta now at about $28.00 per ton. Do you know any better paying farming than that? 

e don’t. 

Surface rooting crops soon exhaust certain plant food elements near the surface and cease to do 
well. They also suffer from drought. Alfalfa roots go down 10, 20, even 30 feet. They bring up plant 
food that no other crop can ever reach. They are beyond the reach of the serious effects of any 

, drought we ever have. Those are reasons why Alfalta is permanent. 


Why Don’t Your Farm Grow Alfalfa? 


It’s a fair question. Here is the most valuable hay and feeding crop in the world and we believe 
we are safe in saying that not one farm in a thousand east of the Mississippi River and south of Ten- 
nessee has an Alfalfa patch. 

Now—a great many of our people have planted more or less Alfalfa and failed. Why? In practi- 
cally every instance it has been because of lack of proper preparation of the soiland planting at the 
wrong season of the year. We advise above all things fall planting, September 15th to October 20th 
being the best time. The reason for it isthis: Alfalfa in this section of the country starts off slow. 
Practically all of our lands are foul with weed and grass seed and with spring planting the weeds and 
grass almost invariably choke out the young Alfalfa, killit by smothering before it gets a chance to 
grow. With fall planting, while the top growth is small all during the winter those wonderful roots of 
Alfalfa are penetrating down deep and when growing weather comes it shoots up ahead of and chokes 
the weeds and grass. 

Another point: Hardly one farmer in a hundred puts enough preparation on the soil before the 
crop is planted. Thereis too much rough, cloddy ground, too many lumps that the young clover or 
grass plants can neither go around, push over nor penetrate. This makes bad stands. 

In getting land ready tor any clover or grass crop it should be plowed deep, harrowed and se- 
harrowed and dragged until it is smooth and fine. You can’t get it too fine and smooth and every extra 
day’s work put into the preparation means many dollars in the succeeding hay crops. This thorough 
preparation is mighty good for any crop but it’s an absolute necessity for any grass and clover crop. 


Now—back to our question—Why don’t your farm grow Alfalfa? Have you failed in the past? Ifso, 
has it not been from planting in the spring instead of fall, or has it been from lack of proper prepara-. 
tion of the soil? Hasit been because you havn’t wanted tc take chances and haveneyer tried? Ifyou 
do your part there is mighty little chance of failure. 


Inoculation cf Seed and Liming the Soil 


In addition to the thorough preperation of the soil outlined above and more fully covered by our 
**Grass and Clover Book,’’ which you ean have a free copy of if you will ask for it, it seems to be 
necessary to lime the soil thoroughly and inoculate the seed. 

Now Alfalfa don’t take up lime and it’s not a necessary plan food but all of oursoilsin the South- 
east seem to be more or less acid and Alfalfa will not grow in soilin which there is an acid condition. 
An average quantity, say about 25 to 30 bushels of air-slacked lime per acre applied broadcast on the 
surface and plowed in will thoroughly sweeten almost any acid soil and putit in the very best condi- 
tion for seeding. This takes out all sourness which seems to be deadly to young Alfalfa plants. 

With a valuable and permanent crop like Alfalfa it’s well worth while to do everything possible to 
insure full success, no matter whether it be in soil preparation, liming and seed inoculation. 

There are a great many people who do not understand this matter of seed inoculation. We believe 
fully in its value and importance, yes, necessity in starting Alfalfa in sections and on farms on which it 
has not been grown. Alfalfa from inoculated seed will make four to six times the growth that seed not 
treated will. For fuller statement as to the matter of inoculation of seed of Alfalfa and other legumi- 
nous crops see page 16 under the head of Farmogerm. 


All Our Alfalfa 98% Pure or Over 


Immense quantities of low grade foreign grown Alfalfa seed, full of weeds, trash, etc., haye been 
dumped into the United States in past years. There isalso much American Alfalfa full of dangerous 
weeds and the buyer of Alfalfa seed cannot be too carefulin purchasing seed. If some weeds geta 
start in your fields success is impossible. 

We handle no Alfalfa seed less than 98% purity according to United States Department of Agricul- 
ture tests. Most of our Alfalfa seed runs 99% to 9944% pure. 

If you are offered Alfalfa seed at a low price we advise you to send a sample to Washington for 
testing. The Department of Agriculture will tell you the quality of any small sample of grass or clover 
seed you send them. 

Now as to prices. All grass and clovers fluctuate and change prices from timeto time. Ifyou 
wish to buy in quantity write us when ready to buy stating quantity wanted. We will quote you lowest 
market price at that time and mail small sample of the seed. Lb., by mail postpaid 45c.; 3 lbs., post- 
paid, $1.25. At time this catalogue goes to the printer, price of best Alfalfa seed is 24c Ib. 


Alfalfa or Lucerne Clover 


oe 
Crimson Glover we in late summer and early fall in all parts of the 


Clover is a vegetable gold mine’. 

It will yield under fair conditions 8 to 10 tons of green feed per acre, 114 to 2 tons of 
hay, and is considered worth fully $20.00 to $25.00 per acre as a fertilizing crop. Succeeds on 
almost all classes and qualities of soil except the very poorest but is especially valuable on 
light sandy or loamy soils. Sowed at the last working of staple crops like cotton or corn 
and is now largely used in seeding down orchards. Can be sewn from July to November in 
the central and lower South. Crop can be grazed during the winter and if stock are taken 
off in March a full crop will be made. Sow seed broadcast at rate of 15 to 20 pounds per 
acre and harrow in lightly. Experienced farmers who know Crimson Clover claim that the 
growing ofit on land will increase the yield of a crop of corn following at least one third 
and other crops proportionately. Ifyou have never had Crimson Clover on your land you 
will find that inoculation of the seed with Farm-o-germ for Crimson Clover will practically 
insure success. 

Like all other grasses and elovers the market price of Crimson Clover changes often. 
Write when ready to buy asking for market price. Present price, pound postpaid, 35 cents; 
3 pounds, $1.00. In quantity about 16 cents per pound not prepaid. 


Red Glover A perennial clover lastin: for several years on proper soil. The use of 


H. G. Hastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Reason Why Many Dealers SellGrrce and Clover Se 


Ever since we began to issue a seed catalogue and 
Par eo (Sell grass and clover seed we have talked the impor- 
| vs on { 


tance of quality in these seeds particularly. We have 
urged constantly the importance of buying nothing but 
the best in quality in seeds, for we knew positively that 
the best was always the cheapest in theend. In 
nothing in the way of seeds is there such carelessness 
and adulteration asin clover and grassseed. In recent 
tests by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
samples of clover seeds of various kinds were bought in 
open market and adulterations and weed seed up to 
61% were found in some of this seed, being sold at low 
prices. On this page we show you the difference be- 
tween the best grade, such as we sell, and the lower 
grades that are sold by the seed houses and dealers 
whose inducement to buy is a much lower price than 
ours. We are using clover seed to illustrate this, but 
what we show is equally true of every variety of grass 
and clover on the market. These illustrations taken 
from PhOOpZap hs of clover seed magnified many times 
by powerful microscopes. 

Illustration No. 1 shows you a sample of our best re- 
cleaned clover seed, absolutely free from all adultera- 
tion and weed seed, the only kind that is fit to plant. 
This is what we term ‘‘Best Grade” Seed. 

Illustration No. 2shows asample of low grade clover 
seed just as purchased in the general markets. It’s full 
of seed of noxious weeds many of which may be pests 
that you cannevergetridof. Hardly halfofthe weight 
of this is good clover seed that will germinate, while 
every weed seed in it is a source of danger, a detriment 
to any piece of ground it may be sowed on. Yetthe 
difference in the retail price of these two samples was 
only 24% cents per poune $1.50 per bushel, and a bushel 
of clover seed will sow three acres. Let no man fool 
himself into believing that all clover seed offered is 
good clover seed. Not 25% of the clover and grass seed 
sold is best grade stock. These two illustrations show 
just why there is differencein price between our clover 
seed and some others, and that difference is not only in 
clover seed but goes all through the grasses. This is 
only one illustration, but it tells the whole story for all 
the grasses and clovers. 

Illustration No. 3 shows what a clean stand may be 
obtained from the use of best seed. This is the result 
of sowing some of the seed shown in illustration No. 1. 
This would be a true representation of the young clover 
plants from your own sowing, supposing that your own 
ground is reasonably free from weed seeds. This illus- 
tration shows perfection in a stand of young clover. 
Now take a glance at No. 4, showing the planting of the 
sample of seed shown in No. 2. The clover seed has 
germinated, but so have the weed seeds, coming along 
as fast or faster than the clover. You can see that al- 


Nos 3 Stand front SesdiShowatNesl ready the weeds are twining around the young clover, 


choking it out. 
A distinct and most valuable annnal clover for sow- 


oOuth. One enthusiastic grower wrote: ‘Crimson 


(See Farm-o-germ Page 16. 


Red Clover for permanent pastures is not advised in the lower South but 
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ed Cheap 


it seems to be admirably adapted to the hill parts of the South, especially the valley lands of 
North Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi as well as States further north. Makes two or more 
cuttings of hay each season and fine for pasture and Planting in orchards. Sow seed in 
either fall or spring at the rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre for best grade seed. Weguarantee 
98% purity or above in our Red Clover seed. Weighs 60 pounds per bushel. Write for prices 
when ready to buy in quantity. Pound postpaid, 40 cents. In quantity, not prepaid, 
present price 22 cents per pound. 


° A perennial clover, A fine grazing plant for cattle and sheep and 
White Clover can be sown any time from September to March, Used a great deal 
in both lawn and pasture mixtures. Found in almost every part of the country and succeeds 
best on moist ground. Ifsown by itself use about 8 pounds per acre but use much less seed 
in combination with other grasses and clovers, Pound, postpaid, 50 cents. In quantity 
not prepaid, about 35 cents per pound. 


O Also known as Swedish Clover. The best clover for wet lands and 
Alsike Clover not suited for dry soils. Pound postpaid, 40 cents, In quantity 
not prepaid, present price 22 cents per pound. 


cI A coarse clover resembling alfalfa in appear- 
Melilotus or Bokhara Clover ance but not very well liked by StGcky HAG a 


land builder it has few equals. Lb. postpaid, 40c, In quantity not p:epaid, about20c pe” lb. 


CRIMSON CLOVER.—“A Vegetable Gold Mine.” 
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Make Grass As Well As Kill Grass 


Georgia bought during the year 1910 over twenty-three million dollars’ worth of hay from 
outside the State, mostly from States further north. Hay is dried or cured grass cut at the 
time itisinits prime. Itis one of the great staple crops of the country, our recollection being 
that in value it is exceeded only by the great staples of corn, wheat and cotton. 

Georgia is a hay buyer. So is every other one of the distinctively cotton States. In the 
face of this fact, this drain of millions upon millions of dollars of our money, there are millions 
of acres in the South suitable for grass crops that are “laying out” in briers, pine saplings and 
~, brush. We have gotso used to looking on grass as an enemy in our cotton and corn fields that 
we have formed the habit of looking on it as a pest instead ofa valuable crop. Grass in a crop 
needing clean cultivation needs to be killed. Every place else it ought to be encouraged and 
grown as a crop. 

You need grass for pasture and hay for your stock, the merchant and dealer at your near- 
est town needs the hay and would be glad to buy it from you instead of sending his money to 
Atlanta, Birmingham or other southern city hay and grain dealers. The only reason you don’t 
get your share of these hay millions is that you hayen’t gotthe hay. ifyou willjust get these 
lands of yours that are “‘laying out’’ into grass either for pasture or hay crop you have taken 
another step forward towards a better agricultural and financial condition. 

The South lacks cattle and it lacks grass. With grass land on your place you can grow all 
2-, the cattle you have grassland for. Grass and live stock are an endless chain and one farmer 

VY said: ‘‘We need more grass to grow more cattle to make more manure to grow more grass to 
feed more ecattle’’. E 
1 % Two points more on this grass question. While not a leguminous crop grass is a soil 
1! ay i . builder. Any land that has been in grass a few years makes marvelous crops of corn and cotion 
If: 4 when putin cultivation again. Grassland don’t wash away. Astand of grass holdsland. If 
your lands are in grass that heavy shower or ‘‘gully washing”’ or ‘‘trash mover” storm is not 
going to carry your soil on down to the bottoms or on to your neighbors. - 

Flant grass. Look onit asa friend and notan enemy. Grass has a proper place on every 

farm and in its proper place it’s the greatest friend the farmer has. 


= The most widely cultivated grassin the world and no other grass so 
: Orchard Grass easily adapts itself to widely different soils and climates. One of the 
¥ most reliable grasses for both pasture and hay. Not advised for sandy lands but good on all 
clay lands that are not too wet. Any clay or loam soil that will make a fair crop of oats will 
grow Orchard grass successfully. Starts growth very early in spring and stays green well into 
winter. A quick grower and relished 
by all kinds ofstock, especially when 
young. As a hay crop it is easily 
cured. Grows well in open ground 
or in forest pastures that have beer 
cleared otunderbrush. With proper 
care it is long lived. Sow seed at 
rate of three bushels per acre, Octo- 
ber and November being the best fall 
months. Pound, postpaid, 45 cents. 
When ready to buy write for auantity 
prices. Present price, highest grade 
seed, bushel (14 lbs.) about $3.00. 


Kentucky Blue Grass 
Z < : A Too well known to really need de- 
Sea aS = ie PSN BIS scription. An excellent lawn and 

SEN BS DUANE Nyy nn BO pasture grass for limestone land or 


stiff clay lands that are not tao dry. 

Orchard Grass It’s a waste of time and money to 

at'empt to grow it on thin or sandy 

soils in the lower South. Our ‘‘Elmwood Fancy” és the best grade of Kentucky Blue Grass 
known, coming to us direct from the Kentucky farms. It’s pure, clean, free from chaff and 
of high vitality. We make a specialty of Blue Grass for the extensive lawn work here in 
Atlanta, where everything depends on pure vital secd, free from weeds. Sow 3 bushels per 
acre. Can be sown from September to April but October and November sowings usually 
give best results. Seed scarce and high. Write for market price when ready to buy in 
quantity. Present price, pound postpaid, 50 cents; bushel, (1f pounds) not prepaid, $4.00. 


One of the most valuable hay and pasturage grasses 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass in cultivation, »nd it is especially desirable and 
adapted for the South. It withstands the heat and drought of midsummer and the cold of 
winter, starts very early in the spring, and continues to give good grazing until late in the 
fall. For hay, it can be cut twice in a season, and will yield nearly double as much as 
timothy. Its nutritive qualities are first-class, containing, by analysis, mare flesh and muscle 
forming materials than timothy, but is not quite so fattening as that grass. It ripens at the 
same time as orchard grass and gives good results sown with it and red clover. 

For hay it should be cut assoon asit blooms. Tall Meadow Oat Grass is best adapted 
for good loamy uplands, but gives excellent results on nearly all soils, and even on light, 
medium or sandy soils. Farmers who have been sowing this grass for years are especially 
well pleased with the returns from it,and are sowing constantly increasing acreages each year. 

When sown by itself, sow at rate of 3 bushels per acre, either in the fall or spring. 
Sown with orchard grass and red clover, the quantities usually sown are 1 bushel (11 pounds) 
tall oat, 1 bushel (14 pounds) orchard grass, and 6 pounds red clover. The addition of 4 
pounds fancy clean redtop or herd’s grass seed to the acre to this mixture increases the after 
math and the yield of grazing. This combination is excellent, and one that has given very 
satisfactory results. It grows from 2 to 4 feet high, according to soil. It roots deeply, and 
is thus least affected by drought. It can usually be cut twice a year for hay, and after being 
cut should be cured before being wet by dew or rain. It should be sown in the fall, from Sept- 
ember on, according to latitude. Can also be sown du ing March and April. Write for 
prices when ready to buy. Present prices, pound postpaid, 40 cents; bushel (11 pounds) 
not prepaid, about $2.25. 


A splendid hay and pasture grass for all the central South, parti- 
Meadow Fescue cularly valuable for late fall and winter pasturage. Sow at rate 
of 2 bushels per acre August to October and February to April. Pound postpaid, 45 cents. 
Bushel (14 pounds) prices on application. 


Ti th This is one of the more strictly hay grasses. Valuable for North Georgia, 
Imo W Alabama, Mississippi and the hill and mountain sections of the Carolinas. 
Sow seed at rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre. Pound postpaid, 35 cents, Bushel (45 pounds) 
about $7.00. Write for market price when ready to buy. , Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
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Hastings’ Permanent Grass Mixture 


Seven years ago a gentleman came to our Mr. Hastings with a request to make himupa 
mixture of grasses that would be permanent, something he would not have to plant over 
again every two or three years, something that would give all the year round grazing. The 
result of that request was a well proportioned mixture of nine different grasses and two 
clovers. It was planted on rather rolling red clay land. This year that pastureis in better 
shape, has a stronger growth of grass than it had when it was two or three years old. It 
has furnished continuous pasturage in wet weather and dry, in hot weather end cole. It 
has in addition to the pasturage furnished one heavy cutting of hay each year. At the end 
of seven years it shows no sign of failing, in factit’s in better condition than it ever has been. 

The above is a record of our Permanent Grass Mixture. Theland it was sown on wus 
barely medium in quality. It would not have made overa half bale of cotton per acre. 
Yet that ten acre pasture has furnished pasturage for numero us cows and horses the year 
round for seyen years. Wasn’tit worth while to take the trouble to break up the land 
thoroughly, then harrow it down fine, puton 400 pounds of standard grade of guano, and 
then spend $6.00 per acre for a heavy seeding? Nota stroke of work or a pound of fertilizer 
has been put on that ten acre pasture since, and it’s yielding its grass crop better now than 
ever before, and no sign of any let up. 

We have detailed this to show you that a thorough preparation and seeding is well 
worth while, and there should be just such a permanent pasture to furnish all year round 
grazing on every Southern farm. 

There is no Bermuda or Johnson grass in this mixture. It contains nine different 
grasses blended just right together with red and white clover. It’s a mixture that will 
make a pasture quick and stay by you. 

Sow 35 pounds of Permanent Mixture per acre in October or November. Price 35 pounds 
$6.00 F, O. B. Atlanta. All grass and clover seed used in this mixture of the highest grade, 

C An annual grass, very valuable for fall planting 
Italian Rye Grass only. In the South it comes quick, completes its 
growth during spring and early summer. Sorapid is its growth that several cuttings of 
hay can be made in one season. 

It is also very valuable for use in Bermuda lawns during winter. After frost has killed 
the top of the Bermuda, burn it off, sow Italian Kye Grass on it liberally and scratch it in 
lightly with arake. It willspring up quickly and make a green lawn during the winter, 
while the Bermuda is dormant. Sow at rate of two bushels per acre. Price, 30 cents pound, 
postpaid, Bushel (14 pounds), not prepaid, about $1.75. 


, &. &s , Perennial Rye 


Perennial Rye Grass is very 
similar to the Italian Rye, grows 
off a little slower, but has the 
advantage of lasting for, several 
years. Makes very heavy, leafy 
growth, very fine for either 
pasture or hay. Sow 2 to 3 
bushels per acre, September to 


other grass mixture. In 
that section it will last 
for one season, but will 
largely die out the first 
summer. On the clay and 
loamy lands further up 
this isan unexcelled lawn 
mixture. After thorough 
prepara en sow about3 

ushels of seed per acre 
in October or November. 
We have a booklet on 
preparation of lawns 
which we shall be glad 
to mail you on request. 
Pound, postpaid, 45 cents; 
3 pounds, postpaid, $1.25. 
Bushel (14 pounds) not 
prepaid, $3.50. 


Red Top or 


Red Top or Herd’s Grass Herd’s Grass 


A well known grass, succeeding well as a pasture grass on soils containing a fair 
amount of moisture, on river bottom land and on “‘seepy’’ hillsides. The first 
season the growth is rather weak, but it grows stronger each succeeding year. Will 
stand overflow. While it can be cut for hay once each year, its greatest valueis asa 
pasture grass, For moist land it is one of the best grasses. Of this we handle only 
the very best fancy cleaned seed. Sow at rate of ten pounds per acre. Pound, 
postpaid, 40 cents. In quantity not prepaid, about 22 cents per pound. Write for 
market price when ready to purchase. m 

© his, the genuine Rescue is a most 
Genuine Rescue Grass valuable annual winter and spring 
grass for the lower South, making splendid growth even below Tampa, Florida. 
The reader must not confuse this with the so-called Rescue or Arctic grass so freely 
sold by North Georgia parties. Arctic grass is cheat or chess, one of the worst 
pests of the small grain fields. 

Sowed in August or September the genuine Rescue Grass will frequently furnish 
a cutting of hay by February in the Lower South, and another in April. Ifused for 
grazing (and it makes fine winter pasture), stock should be taken off by April Ist, to 
allow it to reseed itself for another season’s growth. 

Rescue Grass is well adapted to all the South as far West as Texas. It is not in 
any sense a pest, and can be killed out any time by close grazing so that it does not 
make seed. Sow seed in late summer or fall, at rate of about 30 pounds per acre, 
P ‘es, lb., postpaid, 35c; 3 1bs., $1.00, In quantity, not prepaid, 20 cents per pound, 


> 
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Italian Rye Grass 


December. Price, pound postpaid, 20 cents. Bushel (14 pounds), not prepaid, about $1.75. 
° 9 e 
Hastings’ Evergreen Lawn Grass Mixture 


For the Central £outh this will make a permancnt lawn that will be satisfactory. For 
Florida and the light sandy lands of the Gulf Coast section it will not last, neither will any 
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SE FARMOGERM 


It Will Help You Grow Fertilizer 


This Tells the Story 


germ in inoculation of seed isso simple that it can be done by anyone. With Farmogerm you don’t have to have a chemical 


laboratory at your disposal. 


We have been asked in the past to furnish clover seed and other legumes already inoculated. We have declined to do this 
for the bacteria soon lose their vitality after being applied to the seed unless the seed is planted in a few days from time of 
inoculating. It is better and safer, now that these bacteria can be sent you safely, to have the planter do the inoculating 


and plant the seed within a few hours. 


Makes Better Crops, Saves Fertilizer Cost 


Making better crops at less cost for fertilizer ought to be the aim and opie of every farmer and gardener. Farmogerm 
will help do both. Remember, however, that Farmogerm only acts direct 

including all kinds of clover, beans, peas, alfalfa, vetches and peanuts. On these Farmogerm Can be applied with direct benefit, 
that is, it will make a great deal larger crops per acre than you would otherwise get. 

Our illustration below shows how these bacteria act on the roots of leguminous plants such as we just mentioned. The 
knobs or ‘‘nodules”’ as they are termed are little store houses of nitrogen, most costly element of plant food that these bacteria 
have gathered from the air. Some of this goesto feed the plant while growing but the larger part remains stored in the roots. 
After the clover, peas, etc.,have been harvested these roots decay, leaving in the soil a store of nitrogen for succeeding crops. A 
good crop of any leguminous plant growing in soil deficient in nitrogen, will, if the seed be inoculated with Farmogerm, add 
to that soil available nitrogen equal to that found in 700 to 1,000 pounds of nitrate ofsoda worth somewhere from $25.00 to $30.00. 
What’s more is that the nitrates added by a leguminous crop stay in the soil much better than when applied in the form of 


eta: PRL Breese Are ees 


These Nodules Gave 200% Increase 


That may be a new way of jutting it butit’s pretty close to facts. The most costly element o. 
commercial fertilizers is nitrogen and is usually estimated as being worth about 17 cents per pound. 
Practically all our soils are short of nitrogen. 

The clovers, cow peas, vetch, peas, beans, alfalfa and some other leguminous plants all have 
the power to draw plenty of nitrogen from the air—if there are present what are called the nitrogen 
gathering bacteria in the soil to attach themselves to the roots. These bacteria on the roots of this 
class of plants are necessary to enable the plant to do tull work in nitrogen gathering. Ifthey are 
not present the crop will be more or less ofa failure. Plenty of bacteria means rank growing crops, 
their absence means sickly looking plants. Where successful crops of any of these plants men- 
tioned have been grown before, there are bacteria in the soil for them, but on new ground where 
these crops have not been grown the bacteria must be supplied before full success can come. The 
best and easiest way is to supply them in the shape of Farmogerm. It costs $2.(0 per acre to inocu- 
late. The Farmogerm Comes in sealed bottles. All you have to do is add water, then moisten 
the seed before planting and your soil then becemes thoroughly inoculated at seed sowing. It’s 
the quickest, cheapest, easiest way to improve soil there is. 

This Farmogerm is not for direct use on crops like corn, cotton, oats, sorghum, millet, ete. 
When used on all kinds of clovers, cow peas, soe beans these crops accumulate a great store of 
nitrogen on the roots. These decay after the leguminous crop is cut off and the nitrogen is 
available in the soil for succeeding crops of cotton, corn or grain. In effect, it helps make your 
soil richer for succeeding crops as well as making far better clover, alfalfa, vetches, cow peas, 
soja beans or peanuts. 

Personally we have been watching very closely this matter of inoculation of the various 
leguminous crops ever since the attempt was made to put the bacteria in some form for safe dis- 
tribution some 20 years agoin Germany. 

Various methods were tried in this country, both by the United Stntes 
Department of Agriculture and various firms and chemists. None of these 
methods proved satisfactory and it was only by the recent discoveries of Dr. 
Earp-Thomas that a safe and sure way of distributing these nitrogen gather- 
ing bacteria was made possible. We have been furnishing these bacteria to 
our customers for the past two years and there has not been a case reported 
to us where it has failed to give entire satisfaction. In this preparation of 
bacteria under the name of Farmogerm the bacteria can be kept in perfect | 
condition and vigor in bottles and sent to you by mail. The use of Farmo- 


y on what are known as leguminous crops; this 


nitrate of soda, 

The use of Farmogerm 0D any leguminous crop means 50% to 
100% more of that particular crop per acre and it means @ store of the 
highest priced element of plant food in your soil for succeeding crops. Isn’t that worth 
while to you? It certainly is to us and Farmogerm is used extensively on the Hastings” 


Farms. 


Farmogerm Insures Alfalfa Success 
If there is one crop that is attracting world wide attention itis Alfalfa. If there is one 
crop that is valuable above all others it is Alfalfa. There has been more or less experiment 


ing with Alfalfa in the South and much of this experimenting has been a failure because 
conditions were not right. Unless Alfalfa finds the nitrogen gathering bacteria for Alfalfa 
in the soil, either naturally or applied through inoculation the growth is slow and weak and 
itis not able to hold its own against cold, when planted in the fall or against weeds and 
grass when planted in the spring. Seed inoculation of Alfalfa insures a quick, vigorous 
growth pign from the start, providing, of course that your ground has Sheet propeviy 
prepared. 

If interested in this subject let us know and we will send you a booklet on Farmo- 
germ. It goesinto detail on this subject in a manner impossible in a catalogue like this. 


Pp UO Farmoégerm is put up in bottles, and packed in specially made cases so that 
rices shipment by mail is entirely safe. In ordering Farmogerm be sure and 
state what kind of crop you wish to useit on, for each leguminous crop has its own special 
variety of bacteria. The bacteria for Alfalfa is worthless on Vetch and the bacteria for peas 
or beans would be worthless for Alfalfa,so be sure and state what youintend to use it on. 
Do not ask us to send you split quantities. These bottles of Farmogerm are put upin 
laboratories (acre bottles) and we cannot divide, mix orchange them. Price is$2.00 per acre 
bottle, postpaid. We have Farmogerm for Red Clover, Crimson Clover, Burr Clover, 
White Clover, Alsike. Alfalfa, Garden Peas, Garden Beans, Soy or Soja Beans, 
Canada Field Peas, Vetch and Peanuts.. Can also supply a mixed culture for garden 
peas and beans to plant about 400 feet of row for 50 cents, postpaid. 
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Cultivation of Grops Betore Planting 


While it’s unusual, we do not think it out of place to talk to the hundreds of thousands to whom this catalogue 
goes, on subjects that have a direct bearing on the success of farm and garden crops. 

The more we come in contact with farming and gardening by others; the more we farm ourselves, the more we 
are impressed with the necessity for more and better cultivation before the crops are planted. 

Some one remarked to us a while ago that proper preparation was half the crop. That’s true. If anything it 
is more than half the crop. The great trouble is the difference of opinion as to what is sufficient or right preparation. 

The South, as a whole and the cotton region especially, has two distinct troubles that are closely related, low or 
small yield per acre and a “run down” condition of the soil, more often expressed as “wore out.” 

Now, we want to protest against applying the term “wore out” to the clay soils of the South. It is true that 
they are “run down,” are not in condition to produce maximum crops, just as human beings get “run down” when 
they violate nature’s laws and as a result can’t work to full capacity. 

Our lands are not “wore out,’ although it is true that a great part of the fertility of the first few inches has 
washed away under our bad system of cultivation. 

Down below the surface that has barely been stirred by “Boy Dixies” and “scooters” there is soil, reachable with 
two to four horse plows, containing thousands upon thousands of pounds of plant food, phosphoric acid, potash and 
nitrogen. It has never been even touched, the roots of our summer growing crops of cotton, corn, etc., never pene- 
trating the subsoil. This vast store of plant food is down there waiting for you and for us to make use of it if we will. 
It’s down there, locked in the subsoil, and there it is going to stay until that subsoil is loosened up so that rain and 
air can penetrate and through chemical action make this store of plant food available for the growing crops. 

Do not misunderstand us. We are the last people on earth to advocate turning a stiff clay subsoil up to bake in 
the sun in the spring, although turning up subsoil in the fall so that it can freeze during the winter will help, rather 
than injure. 

We believe above all things in fall and early winter plowing, deep, and by deep we mean not less than ten inches 
actaal measurement, not guess work. Our own rule is.to go down twelve inches and more wherever possible. It is 
that kind of plowing that pays on your next year’s crop. Now this does not necessarily mean turning over ten to 
twelve inches of dirt. It does mean turning six to eight inches of it, and then running a subsoiler four to six inches 
deep down in the bottom of the furrow. 

If you can’t plow over four to six inches deep in the fall or early winter, do not plow at all in the fall. Shallow 
broken land will run together worse in winter rains than if you let it lay over until spring. If plowed ten inches or 
more deep before the winter rains, your soil won’t run together, and will be soft and mellow the following spring. 

Deep plowing calls for mule power, something the majority of small farmers are short on. If you are short of 
power try and get up a “deep plowing” club in your neighborhood and cooperate with each other in getting your farms 
plowed deep. You can jointly buy the necessary large plows and consolidate all your mule power (four or six), and 
before the rains set in all those farms will be plowed as they never were before. 

We have watched this deep fall and winter plowing closely, and it is our observation based on our own farms 
that wherever cotton or corn was planted on land broken twelve inches deep it has never suffered materially in the 
worst drought we have experienced. Once the water from the winter rains gets stored below and the cotton and corn 
roots reach down to it you need not be afraid of drought so long as a light surface cultivation is kept up. 

Unless the land is broken ten to twelve inches deep, you can’t store up water from the winter rains. Ordinarily 
our soils in the hill and rolling sections of the South shed these winter rains like a duck’s back and the water your 
crops will need next summer passes on down the creeks and rivers to the Gulf or Atlantic Ocean, lost to you forever. 
You need and we need to save that winter rainfall. We are doing it, are you? 

Another point about this deep plowing. There is so much said about our inability to use the better grades of 
farm machinery, especially riding plows and cultivators on account of the terraces and gullies. What makes these 
gullies? Why are our fields cut up with terraces? Isn’t it a fact that it’s the water running off that’s the cause 
of them? Terracing is like giving medicine to a sick man, but it is the wrong remedy. The sickness should be pre- 
vented instead of cured. It’s the lack of deep fall or early winter plowing, or the lack of a winter cover crop to obstruct 
the flow of water that gullies these hills and slopes. Once get these lands broke twelve inches deep, you can do away 
with four out of five terraces, new gullies will not form and while you are doing that work you are laying a sure 
foundation for a successful crop the next summer. 

The right time to plow for cotton and corn is this fall and winter. A plow should never go in either one of 
these crops after the seed is planted. After the crop is up the harrow and the cultivator are the only horse tools to 
use, and they are all that’s necessary if you have done most of the cultivation before the crop was planted, the deep 
plowing done during the cool months of fall and winter instead of under the burning sun of summer. ; 

It will soon be planting time for the small grains, wheat, oats, rye, etc., as well as for vetch, the grasses and, 
clovers. All of these are comparatively small seeds. Outside of the oats drilled in between the cotton rows the most 
of these are planted on land where peas, sorghum, corn or some similar crop has been grown. When the land is 
broken in the fall it is very apt to be lumpy and full of stubble. At the same time Mr. Farmer is mighty anxious 
to get the seed planted and at least three times out of four that seed goes in before the ground is right for it. Just 
remember one thing, the plowing and harrowing you give that land before you plant is all that it is going to get. 
You must do all your cultivation before these crops are planted and that cutlivation must be good or you won’t 
have successful crops. Don’t be afraid to run the disc harrow or cutaway over it a few times more than you ordi- 
narily would. Grind up all those clods and that stubble. What show has a small plant like clover or oats or wheat 
got in attempting to push through one of those clods or around it? Is it any wonder stands are poor when the field 
is full of lumps and stubble? It’s a great deal better to delay planting grain from two weeks to a month, rather than 
put the seed in poorly prepared ground. The nearer the looseness and fineness of an ash-heap you get your seed 
bed for grain, grass, or clovers in the fall the surer you will be of a successful, heavy yield next spring. 

No matter whether it be for grain, for cotton or for corn. Do most of your cultivation in the fall by thorough 
preparation before the crop is planted, It’s the difference between successful, profitable farming and just “cropping.” 
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GREAT IS THE DUST MULCH 
_I want to tell you of my experience on 
this old- run-down land, where thé form=-_ 
er.owner says he was starved out, and | 
predicted the same fate for us, as seon 
ns the money we brought with us gave 
out. + u : 

The year before we began here a cer— 
| tainstract produced about’ three bushels 
| per acre of nubbins; hardly a good car 
in the patch. I broke deep, prepared 
well, planted in furrow, covered — with 
hoe, leaving slightly below the level, cul- 
tivated frequently, shallow, level; plowed 
five times with Southern Belle one-horse 
cultivator... 1 ~ then _~--< F 
made o-~ one-horse 
weeder of two by | (S'S 
four stuff, inean A-) —-2 = 
shape, putting in 36 = : 
| tecth -of 40-penny 
nails,*extendimg! === 
| through two and a’)| => 
half inches. . T° ran | 
[this in. the’ middles: = 
‘for the first working.» 
Seach week for four, | 
weeks, keeping a 
2dust mulch one to. ; 
two iriches deep all) | 
“through a very se-/ 
vere drought. The: =~ 
Jand held moisture: —~ = 
‘finely. The soil two: = 
inclies below the-sur- 
‘face would “ball hy 
“pressure in the hand, 
at. any {ime_ during © 
the “drought, while 
some I _exarmined, 
which was bedded 
and ridge-cultivated, 
was so dry that not 
a Sign of moisture: § 
showed till you we 
down eight . inc 
and then it would 
not ball. 

My corn stayed 
green to the lower 
Hades till the grain; 
matured, and by-act- 
ual measurement of 
land and corn, I 
made 2114 bushels of. 
corn per acre with-} 
ont fertilizer, while; 
some, on which I put, & 
a*small quantity of* 
stable manure near, 
cach hill at time of 
planfing, -made 26 : 
bushels per acre.~ So you can -see*that 


gave—more than was given the year be- 
tore—j Foduced ovér 18 bushels per acre 
addition\l. While-the’ former year pave 
two bushels per acre (one-third off for 
the land -rent), for breaking, planting, 
‘sted and three plowings, and only one 
“bushel per acre-rent, my plan gave seven 
bushels rent and twelve bushels per acre 
net for two extra plowings, and four 
weeduigs, which took two and a half 
hours work for cach plowing, and one 
hour for each weeding, or twelve bush- 
els of corn for nine hours work per 
acre. Did’ it pay?- i . : : 
‘At the -proper time’ I may tell you 


the extra preparation and cultivation J ~ 


_ Over 125,000 Copies Twice a Month 


what Yam doing with this. same tract 


this ‘year after fall breaking and subsoil- 
" Atsthe risk of being prosy, I wisly to 
‘add that while I take seyer of what are 
regarded as the leading farm papérs, I 
get more ‘actual benefit from the Sourm- 


ran -Runavist than from: all the others, - 
because it gives me the actual work of~ 


so many real, every-day werking farm- 
ers. Sometimes their accounts —of fail- 
ures are as beneficial-to me as their suc- 
cess, as it sayes me from making the 
same. mistake. W.-W. Anpisox. - 
Springhill, La. sauteed 


ox gis 


PEAS AND MORE PEAS ° 
Land which formerly yielded 20 bush~ 

cls of corn and-a half bale of cotton to 

the acre, now yiclds 100 Dushels corn, 


.two Dales of cotton,-or 40 bushels wheat. 
I attribute my success with this land to - 


planting cowpeas, 
proper rotation. 
When laying by my corn I sow peas. 
‘When laying by cotton I sow the_carly 
black pea, and before frost have two 
things to pick off the same Jand, there- 


and. keeping up a 


> by increasing the profits and- improving 


the land at the same time. 


Se RTOS ARA = at 


"WHAT FARMERS ARE DOING. 


Ideas Being Intelligently Applied on Many Good Farms 


I_am_now sowing peas {n wheat stub- 
ble; will cut them for hay. this fall, then 
4urn the stubble with two-horse turn 
plow. In the spring will broadcast, ma- 


nure, disk, and sow> early oats; when ~ 
‘the oats aré.cut the last of May, I will 


plow In more manure and plant to corn. 


“Iwill lay by: the corn with peas_and turn 


again in the fall. : EE 
- Spread your manure; plow deep; disk: 
plant and continually cultivate your corn 


or cotton, and sow peas! Then sow 
some more. - ee 
“I “have a 500-pound -Duroe Jersey- 


Berkshire sow whith brings two litters 


A RECORD WITH CORN 
One fear ago, last May, I bought my 
little farm of ten acres here at the foot | 


01 picturesque Lost Mountain, Ga. 
I am city bred, have had no previous 


experience in practical farming, and have 
‘acghired my knowledge from reading | 
and ‘studying agricultural wavered 
magazines.. Chief among all, I-am in- 
debted to the SourHees Rurartsr for my 
success in raising corn and my interest 
in this particular crop. he 

I am only a one-mule farmer: Never- 
theless, as I believe in deep plowing at} 
the proper time, I broke my-land last} 

~—— fall to an averagt} 
depth of 12 inches 
with a + one-horse 
‘| turner, and sowed 
land to oats. as @ 
cover crop. 

This spring, begin- 
ning of March,- £ 
turned under . oats, 
|} and- after harrowing | 
f land thoroughly both| 

ways and dragging) 
+ same T ‘laid off roe 
5 1-2 feet wide with} 
small sweep, plow-| 
ing ax deep as my 
piule could pull. £ 

“then planted three 

acres. in . Hastings” 

Prolific corn on 

March 24th, crossing 
with a spring tooth 

harrow. Corn was 
= dropped, only one 
grain to the hill, one 
foot apart,” as 
wanted it to grow. 

It came up fine, giv- 
ing a perfect stand. 
April Sth I cultivat- 
ed. ground with 
‘spring tooth harrow, 
beating down on it 
and. going as deep 
-as possible, killing 
‘all sprouting weeds; 
repeated. on’ April 
13th. . April 24th we 
had remarkably cold 
| weather, with snow 
+ during the hight, 
four inches -deep, 
and a freezing wind. 


eas _ Bearded Wheat, Grown on Farm of H. D. Randall, Lawtey, Fla. 


of pigs eyery year, These pigs are al- 
Ways fine specimens and bring $10 a 
air... She averages about ten to the 
itter; two litters a year are worth $100 
total value, and the feeding expense is 
very small compared with what the pigs 
are worth. I feed the pigs skim milk 
and middlfugs, and the sow u mixed ra- 
tion. - ° 

Am cultivating all my crops as rap- 
idly as possible now. It is much easier 
to cultivate a-crop when you keep killing 
the small grass, weeds, etc. all the time. 
Once let the grass .get to pushing you, 
and it will keep- you “rattled” all. sum- 
mer. x J. M. Gwrx. 

Marietta, 8. C. 


--' At first I thought 

“that my plants 

would he killed, but 

L with the exception of 

about 200 hills which had to be replanted 
the corn bore up well. 

May 2d corn’ received first hoeing. 
This was done thoronghly, removing -ct- 
ery -particle of grass or weeds in the 
rows and pulverizing all clods and mak- 
ing rows smooth and level. (I must men~ 
tion here.that corn was planted in @ wa- 
ter furrow.) Same day middles were 
harrowed again with spring tooth culti- 
vator, and left smooth, weedless and coy= 
ered with a fine two to three inch thick 
mulch. . 

Mcy 13th the corn was both hoed and 
middfes harrowed out. May 20th I went 
over middles again with cultivator. May 
27th I applied 300 pounds lu-2-4 ag side 


a 
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The Southern Ruralist town 


Who Make It. 
There are many agricultural papers in the South but there is one 


of them that towers head and shoulders above all the others in prac- 
tical value to Southern farmers. That one is the Southern Ruralist 
published in Atlanta. On the opposite page is shown the first page of 
an issue of the Ruralist (less than one-half actual size). It is pub- 
lished twice every month (1st and 15th), contains from 24 to 48 pages 
each time and is chuck full of practical farm information of the 
very best kind. 


With all due respect to the agricultural papers of the country as a 
whole there is a great deal of rot and impractical nonsense printed in 
them, much of it absolutely misleading to our Southern farmers. 
This is not intentional but it is a fact that too many agricultural 
editors know mighty little about farming and their papers show it. 


The Southern Ruralist is not a paper of that kind, forifthereis one 
thing that stands out clear and distinct in the Ruralistit is the plain 
common horse sense shown in the editing and the care taken to print 
nothing in the way of agricultural or farm information that is not 
practical or that would be misleading in any way to Southern farmers, 


Mr. F. J. Merriam and Dr. H. E. Stockbridge whose faces are shown 
here, are above all things practical, yet up-to-date Georgia farmers. 
They are not city men. When they write anything about farming in 
the South they are writing from their own experience and observa- 
tion. What they know and say goes to and helps more than 125,000 
Southern farmers and gardeners twice every month. If you are al- 
rendy a reader of the Ruralist you know that every word wesay on 


this page is true. 


say that he has not been helped. 
F. J. MERRIAM, Editor and Publisher Y2/U¢ from every single issue. 
SD Of over 200 acres is really a trial farm 
The Ruralist Farm for the benefit of Ruralist readers. 
Both truck and general farming are carried on there and hundreds of 
experiments in varieties, crops, fertilizing, cultivation methods, farm 
implements, live stock and dairying are made. Mr. Merriam tells all 
about these from time to time in the Ruralist. Some of them are suc- 
cesses, some of them failures. You are told of both through the Ruralist 
but you are never advised to do anything untilit has been “tried out” on 


the Ruralist Farm. Ruralist advice is always based on knowledge, not 
theory. Ruralist readers get real actual tried out and proven facts. 


You know the Ruralist is above all things practical 
and that it is written from the viewpoint of an actual farmer. 


No farmer can read the Ruralist for three months and truthfully 


It helpsus. Weget something of 


We are anxious for you to haveit to 
help you for the next twelve months. 


H. E. STOCKBRIDGE, Agr. Editor 


S As the owner of a large 
A Man of Great Experience jinnistign in Sumtes 
County, Georgia, Dr. Stockbridge, the agriculvural editor of the Ruralist 
has had plenty, of cotton beltexperience. Asa man ofboth scientific and 
practical attainments he has both a national and international experi- 
ence, his work as adirector of the Florida Ex periment Station and organ- 
izer of the North Dakota State Experimental Station and the Japanese 
Agricultural Department stampiug him as a man of exceptional ability. 
He is a most popular speaker at Farmer’s Institutes. He writes exactly 
as he talks, straight to the point, presenting the scientific truths of 
agriculture in simple, plain language, easily understood by all who read. 


What Our Farmers Are Actually Doing 


Every department of farm work and life is covered by the Ruralist. 
With C. L. Willoughby, Manager of the Fernecrest Dairy Farm, Sanders- 
ville, Ga., editing the Live Stock and Dairy Department; Prof. T. H. 
McHatton, of the State College of Agriculture of Georgia, the Horticul- 
tural Department; Dr. C. A. Cary, Veterinarian ofthe Alabama Experiment 
Station, telling how to handle and cure diseased or injured live stock of 
all kinds; F. J. Marshall, the noted poultryman, lcoking after the poultry 
interests, etc., it looks as if the field was pretty wellcovered. Tous, how- 
ever, the most interesting articlesin the Ruralist are those in the issues 
coming out the 15th of each month under the head of ‘‘What Farmers 
Are Doing.’’ Under this head, farmers from every Southern State tell the 
readers of the Ruralist Just what they are doing on their farms and how 
they do it. With all due respect to Mr. Merriam and Dr. Stockbridge 


The Ruralist Gannot Be 


As thousands of our customers know, we used to give a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Ruralist asa premium on an order for seeds tothe amount of one 
dollarorover. Wecannot give the Kkuralistas a free premium any longer. 

Early in the year the United States Postoflice Department ruled 
that subscriptions of that character were illegal under _ postoftice 
regulations; that to be entitled to carriage through the mails the reader to 
whom the paper goes must actually pay at least a certain percent of the 
published subscription price, which in the case of the Kuralist is 25 cents. 
This ruling applies to every paper and magazine in the United States. 

We did not stop giving you the Ruralist as a premium because we 


those articles by farmers themselves are the most interesting and valuable 
that appear inthe Ruralist. They give the actual experience of the man 
tight on the ground day in and day out, the ‘‘one horse”’ farmers as well 
as the large ones. On the opposite page one of these ‘‘What Farmers Are 
Doing” pages is shown, 

We think we know something about farming ourselves and the Hast- 
ings’ Farm of over 3,(00 acres is somewhat of a farm but not an issue of 
the Ruralist comes out that we don’t learn something from it. We are 
always willing to learn something about farming and it’s just as valuable 
to us from the pages of an agricultural paper as by word of mouth from 
one of our neighbors. 

No farmer can afford to be without an agricultural paper and the 
Southern Ruralist is the best of all of them for the Southern farmer. 


Given As A Premium 


wanted to but because we had to, under the ruling of the United States 
Postoffice Department. Under this order however we can furnish you the 
Ruralist for 25 cents per year, practically 1 cent per copy, the whole year 
costing you less than two pounds of cotton, or a half bushel of oats, or a 
little over a peck of corn ora dozen eggs. Every one to whom this cata- 
logue goes can certainly afford to spend 25 cents a year for a paper like 
the Ruralist. Tens of thousands of our customers sent in 25 cents with 
their order last spring. Ifyou have not already sent usyour subscription 
doso this summer and fall. Remember, it’s guaranteed you. Read our 
““Money Back” offer below. 


HHALF-PRICE” and “MONEY BACK” OFFER 


The regular subscription price of the Southern Ruralist is now 50 cents per year. 


are able to offer it to you for half price, 25 cents per year. 


ford’’ it. 
of a peck of corn. 


Through a special agency arrangement we 


We want every Hastings’ seed buyer to have the Southern Ruralist for 
the next year simply because we know it will be worth many dollars to youin your farm work. 


Let no one say that he “can’t af- 


At our special half price offer the whole cost for one year is less than the value of 2 pounds of cotton, or about the value 
We are so sure that you will be satisfied with the Ruralist that we hereby agree that if you will send us 25 cents 


along with your seed order for the paper one year we willsend you your money back at the end of 3 months and have your paper 
stopped if you write us that you are not satisfied that you are getting full value for your money and more. 


In this offer we guarantee full satisfaction and money back if you don’t think it worth it. 


of the 24 during the year you will find helpful. 


tive guarantee of your money back if you are not fully satisfied. 


that. 


You needthe Ruralist. Everyissue 


Through us you can buy it for 25 cents, exactly half price, with an absolute posi- 
You can’t get anywhere in this world a fairer, squarer offer than 
Just enclose 25 cents extra with your seed order for the Ruralist for one year. 


We will start it coming promptly. 
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~The Summer and Fall Garden 


Most of our people seem to feel that they have done their duty when 
they have made garden in the spring, apparently forgetting that many of 
the vegetables planted during the spring months are quick maturing, 
soon reach maturity and are used up and nothing is putin to take their 
place. Others think that a turnip patch fills the bill for summer and fall 
planting and let it go at that. Asa matter of fact,in most parts of the 
South continuous gardening or rather a continuous supply from the 
garden is a possibility the year round. 

Several years ago one of the Atlanta papers used to publish a monthly 
crop report from each county in the State and along about June or July 
almost every county would report ‘‘gardens failing.”’ Now gardens ‘‘dry 
up’’ in June or July most frequently because people stop working them, 
let the ground get hard and crusty. They “fail”? both from this cause 
and for the reason that people don’t plant something else to take the 
place of the vegetables already used up. Asa matter of fact that garden 
ground ought to be kept busy the year round and some of the most profit- 
able gardening of the year can be done during the fall. 


With the wide range of conditions of temperatureand date of killing 
frost it is difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule as to when and what 
to plant in the fall and the schedule given below in the various States is 
to be considered only as a general guide. 

We would emphasize here as to garden work what we stated as to farm 
work on page 17—be sure and give thorough preparation before planting. 
It saves work later and practically insures success where with indifferent 
or careless preparation success would be doubtful. 

Below, we give an outline of garden work in the different States for 
the months, August to December, so far asit can be given. It is really 
surprising how many vegetables can be grown even in the central South 
from late summer and fall planting. Market gardeners plant something 
every month in the year even as far north as Atlanta and this should be 
a guide to those who think that gardening is something to be done only 
in the spring months. 


YOU CAN HAVE A GOOD ONE IN YOUR OWN STATE 


B Bush varieties can be planted in the northern half of 
eans Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, also 
in North and South Carolina up to August 15th;in the southern half of 
these States named up to September Ist. Pole snap varieties like Old 
Homestead, also the pole and bush limas can be planted in the southern 
halfupto August 15th. In Florida plant all kinds during August; the 
bush varieties during September and in South Florida beans can be 
planted with more or less safety during all the fall months. 
Beets The turnip-shaped varieties such as Hastings’ Improved 
Blood Turnip, Eclipse,Crimson King can be planted in 
August in northern half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas and the Carolinas during August and first haif of September. In 
the southern half of these States beet planting can continue until about 
October 15th. In Florida, Southwest Texas and many of the more pro- 
tected Gulf Coast sections the plantings of beets may be continued during 
all of the fall and winter months. Beets are semi-hardy and will stand 
heavy frosts without serious injury. In Florida beets should be planted 


October, November and December. 

O Planting of cauliflower is not advised during the 
Cauliflower fall months except in Florida, Southwest Texas 
and well protected spots along the Gulf Coast. Seed had best be sown in 
late September or October for maturing in early spring months. Cauli- 
flower will not stand heat and to be successful must be matured not later 
than April 1st in those sections. The same is true of Broccoli, which 


resembles cauliflower closely. 
In the lower South, Florida, Southwest Texas and the 
Cabbage Gulf Coast sections this is the most important tall sown 
vegetable crop. Early varieties such as the Wakefields can be planted in 
northern halt of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and the 
Carolinas in August for maturing before cold weather comes. In the 
southern half of these States plantings may be madein September and 
October of the later varieties, Surehead, Sure Crop, Centennial Late Flat 
Dutch, Florida Drumhead for maturing during the late winter months. 
In Florida, the immediate Gulf Coast section and Southwest Texas, the 
bulk of the seed planting should be during the month of October for 
March and April maturity. Cabbageis a half hardy vegetable and will 
stand considerable cold without serious injury, except when ‘‘in bud” 
that is the beginning of the formation of the head. If frozen at that time 
it is apt to run to seed without forming heads, 
Suitable for August plantings in the northern half of the 
Carrots South, for September planting in the southern half. For 
Florida, Southwest Texas and close to the Gulf, plantings may be made 
almost any time up to December. The carrot is a vegetable that should 
be more largely planted in the South in the fall as well as in the spring. 
We do not advise the planting of Celery in the fall except 
Celery in Florida, Southwest Texas and in sheltered spots along 


the Gulf. In that section August and September plantings are the most 
desirable for March and April maturity. 


While looked on as an almost strictly spring vege- 

Cucumber table it can be planted in August and early Septem- 

Ser for quick maturity along the Gulf Coast and in Florida. Limited 
areas of this are found profitable in South Florida for shipment North. 

Not advised for planting in the fall exceptin South 

Eggplan Florida. July and August plantings will mature in 


that State in about 110 days and like Cucumbers limited areas are found 
profitable for shipment from South Florida during the winter months. 
The most delicately flavored of all the 


Kale or Borecole cabbage family yet entirely hardy in 
all parts of the South in any average winter. In thenorth halfof the 
South September and October sowings are the best. In Florida and Gulf 
Coast sections plant up to January 1st. Kaleshould be in every garden 
in the South for winter and spring greens. 


One of the most widely grown and largely planted of the 
Lettuce “salad’’ vegetables. Requires rich or well manured soil 
and plenty of moisture for quick growth. Innorthern Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and the Carolinas sowings of lettuce can be made dur- 
ing August and up to September 15th. In the southern half these can be 
continued up to October ist. In Florida, Southwest Texas and protected 
Gulf Coast points plantings may be continued all through the fall and 
winter, although the best months are October and November. Where 
the garden has cold frames or protected beds lettuce can be planted dur- 
jng all the fall months in the northern districts. 


Largely planted in family gardens in both fall and 
Mustard spring. Inthe more northern sections of the South, 
August, September and October sowings are best. In Florida and the 
Gulf Coast sections October sowings are the best, although in Florida con- 
tinuous sowings can be made October to February. 


oO O Plant sets of the hardy varieties (yellow Danvers and 
nhions Silverskin) in the northern half in September and Oc- 
tober; in the southern half plant from September to December. Inthe 
southern half,also Florida and Southwest Texas plantseed of the Ber- 
muda during October. Sets of all the onions can be planted all thrcugh 
the fall in that section but the Bermuda varieties from seed is preferable. 


Garden or English Peas joiniitnd aisskacan 


be planted in northern half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana in August; in the southern half plantings of them can be made as late 
as September 15th. In Florida, South Texas and near the Gulf plantings 
can be made both of the extra earliesand second earlies such as Home 
Delight and Bliss’ Everbearing almost any time during the falland winter 
mouths. Peas are fairly hardy except when in bloom. 


© In the northern half of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
Radishes sippi, Louisiana, Texas, and both the Carolinas suc- 
cession plantings ofradishes may be made every ten days to two weeks 
from August 15th to October 15th. In thesouthern half of those States, 
also Florida, plantings may begin in September and continue at intervals 
all through the fallmonths. Good or well fertilized soil with sufficient 
moisture to insure quick growth is necessary to make crisp, tender 


radishes. 

Ss h We would not advise planting this in the northern half 
quas of this general district except between August Ist and 

15th. Inthe southern half plantings can be made up to September Ist. 

In South Florida the bush squashes can be planted almost at pleasure any 

time during the fall months, 


& O h Most of our Southern people like “greens” during win- 
pimac ter and spring and for this purpose thereis nothing 
better than spinach The seed does not germinate freely in warm weather 
so that planting should be deferred until weather cools down. It is per- 
fectly hardy, standing any ordinary winter weather, making growth all 
through the winter and spring. For Florida and Gulf Coast sections 
November and December plantings are best. 


C This is the old standby in Southern fall gardeas. Inall 
Turnips the States except Florida, South Texas and immediate 
Gulf Coast sections the planting season opens with rutabagas in July and 
August, followed two to three weeks later with the bulb varieties of tur- 
nips such as Purple Top Globe, Flat Dutch, White Egg, Purple Top Flr 
etc., followed in September and October with the ‘‘salad”’ varieties li 


Seven Top and Southern Prize. 
100-Bushel Bat Forsyth, Ga., has grown Appler Seed 
Oats for us. Last year we persuaded 
him to change his growing contract with us to our ‘100-Bushel.” At 
the end of harvest, Mr. Scott writes us as follows: ‘‘Am well 
pleased with the ‘100-Bushel’ Oat. My average yield per acre will be 
away ahead of anything I have had before.’ We feel complimented. 
Mr. Scott is one of the most progressive middle Georgia farmers and 
a noted oat grower. 


For several years Mr. Thos. G. Scot-. «. 
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Special Seeds for Summer and Fall 


Hastings’ Right Varieties of Right Quality at Right Prices 


S S his list include deli fallseeds b) 
Seeds Postpaid by Mail Remember that the prices given in this list include delivery of allseeds by 


packet, ounce, quarter-pound, pound, pint or quart, except where 
noted. Send us the amount memed snes catalogue, aud we guarantee safe delivery by mailin these quantilies: 
c = ease bear 1n mind that on seeds in packets and ounces only except cauli- 
Liberal Premiums flower in ounces (no quarter-pounds, pounds: pints or quarts), the purchaser may 
select 25 cents’ worth extra on each dollar sent. ‘| his does not apply to orders for collections, prices of which 
are net. 5 
2 In all cases where the order for seeds amounts to one dollar or more, the 
Cost of Sending Money cost of postoflice or express money order or cost of registering the letters 
from places that are not money order oflices may be deducted from the amount of the order. 
t On orders of seeds where the smountis less than 50 cents, we will accept postage stamps in good 
amps condition (one-cent and two-cent stamps preferred) the same as cash, but we would ask those re- 
mitting stamps to wrap them in oiled paver Af poste: to prevent them yas Lopetben or to ine order. . 
= Ve have obtained from the Southern Express Co. a special express rate on 
Special Express Rates seeds shipped from us to our customers. FPhe special rate is equivalent to a 
reduction of about one-third from the regular rates, and on shipments of less than 30 pounds we can, in most 
cases, ship by express cheaper than by freight. Asarule, we can ship 15 pounds of seeds, or a peck of peas, or 
beans, or corn to any point reached by the Southern Express Co. for 35 cents. Thisdoesnot apply to points on 
the Wells-Fargo, American or Pacific Express. The cost in those cases will be 35 cents foreach company on a 10 
or 15 pound shipment, making a charge of 70 cents for a point when shipment is handled by two different ex- 
press companies. mG ee ante : Th elite Adie ae 
. G. Hastings & Co. give no warranty, either express or implied, as to description, 
Hi N Gi About Warranty quality, productiveness or any other matter, of any seeds, bulbs or plants they send 
1S ameorwlive out, and will not be in any way responsible for the crop. Ifthe purchaser does not accept the goods on these 
His Address. terms, they are at once to be returned, and any money that may have been paid for them will be refunded. 
Crops are dependent for success or failure on so many things besides the seed that it isimpossible to give any 
warranty or guarantee. This does not mean that we lack confidence in the seeds we sell, but we have no control 
over the seeds after they leave our house, especially so as to the methods of planting, cultivation and fertilizing, all of which are important factors in 
the success of any crop. If weshould warrant or guarantee seeds in any way, we could be held responsible for the failure of the crop, regardless of 
cause, and this is a responsibility we cannot and ee Cees Nolreavensibie seedsman eives any ate 
e Palmetto, while an old variety, is beyon uestion the 
Palmetto Aspara éus Seed best variety for the South. Seed can be sown inieithies fallor 
spring, thinly in drills one foot apart. When up well, cultivate frequently and continue until the roots have 
grown foroneyear. In transplanting, put the roots 18inches apart each way and 4 inches below the surface. 
Use your richest piece of ground and remember that you cannot use too much manure on them. Palmetto is 
earlier, a better yielder and more even and stronger in growth than many of the later introductions. Packet, 5 
cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents: F phe ¥ i i 
You save from 1% to 2 years’ time in getting your Aspara- 
Palmetto Asparagus Roots gus bed in condition to cut by the nee of our splendid, 
large 2-year-old Palmetto Asparagus Roots. Plant them this fallin the lower South and save 6 month’s time. 
While this is a little more expensive than planting the seed, yet the time saved and the generally more satisfactory 
growth makes it well worth while to use theroots. 50 roots, 85¢; $1.50 per 100; postpaid. By express or freight, 
not prepaid, per 100, 75c; per 1,000, $5; per 10,000, ia Roots read vapour Woxemper wis Orders booked now. a 
¥ vegetable little known or like y Americans, but highly 
French Globe Artichoke prized by the French and Italians. This variety is for table use 
only. Bestimported French seed. Packet, J0 cents; ounce, 30 cents; 44 pound, $1.00. 


BUSH OR BUNCH BEANS 


“Ny 


Every Time You 
Order Seeds or 
Write to Us Be 
Sure and Give 
YourName,Post- 
office and State 
Plainly. Hun- 
dreds of Orders 
Are Delayed 
Every Year Be- 
cause the Sender 
Forgets to Sign 


For Late Summer 
and Fall Plantings 
Palmetto Asparagus 


If you don’t plant beans in late summer and fall you Jose a good 
Culture part of the ‘‘bean season.’ Beans can be planted all through 
the summer in the Central South up to September with safety. In Florida and 
the Gulf Coast sections they can be planted still later. Late summer and fall 
plantings often yield heaviest crops. Sow in drills 18 inches to 2 feet apart, drop 
a bean every 3 or 4 inches, covering about 2inches. Keep soil stirred frequently 
and when about to blossom draw the earth up close around stem. 


= ) ° For la mmer 
Hastings’ Excelsior Refugee Beans (oi aif smeune 
there is no better bean than our Excelsior Refugee, where earliness of maturity, 
heaviness in bearing and resistance to hot summer sun is wanted. For the home 
g gardener itis all right, forthe gardener for local markets or shipment North it 
RB isa money maker. Itis a vigorous grower and a heavy bearer of medium sized, 
round, finely flayored green pods. No early variety equalsit in ability to with- 
stand either extremely wet or dry weather withoutinjury. Holds pods well up 
offthe ground. Wecan recommend it to you fully either for early or late plant- 
; ingsif you wish to combine sureness of crop, quality and quantity. Packet, 10c; 
}, + pint, 15¢c; pint, 25c; quart, 40c; postpaid. Not prepaid, $1.25; bushel, $4.50. 


, Also knownas ‘‘Brown 
Improved Round Pod Refugee or 1.0) | Sree ee 
:} most identical with our Excelsior Refugee except thatit is 10 days to two weeks 
1 Jaterin bearing. An immensely heavy yielder of round green pods of fine 
quality. Especially resistant to drought, cold and unfavorable growing cendi- 
tions. Very largely used by market gardeners, both for nearby markets and 
S Jong distanceshipping. Packet, 10 cents; 4 pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; quart, 
h 40 cents; postpaid. Not Prepaid, peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.75. 


FULL STANDS 11, summer re- 


ee quire most vital 
Hastings’ Eevcleior Refugee Beans seeds. You need ‘them, we have them on hand. 


NUD 
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Hastings’ Early Valentine Wax 


Our extra early Valentine Bean, with purely round wax pods. Grows 15 
inches high, with strong, sturdy stalks and plenty of foliage. Has produced 
well grown pods in 37 days from plunting, and is one of the earliest wax beans 
grown. Pods meaty and almostastringless; free from rust; holdsa long time 
without becoming tough and is very productive, something unusual for an extra 
early variety. Ifyou want a first-class wax bean for either home use or market 
we can recommend this variety without reserve. It will give you entire satis- 
faction. Crop short this year; stock limited. Packet, 10 cents; % pint, 15 cents; 
pint, 25 cents; quart, 40 cents; peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.50. 

° 9 Ww ° WwW An immensely productive market gar- 
Davis hite AX dener's variety bearing large, Mand social 
almost straight pods 5 to 6inchesin length. Pods rather thin, tough and stringy 
when full grown. Its value in the home garden is only that ofa shell bean. The 
seed being white, makes it a goud shell bean tor winter use. In shipment it 
holds up splendidly, and it sells on its handsome appearance. In quality for 


eating asa snapit is one ofthe poorest. Packet, 10 cents; }2 pint, 15 cents; pint, 
25 cents; quart 40 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.75. 


Extra Early Black Valentine 


This new bean is steadily making its way into 
favor as a market bean for the shipper, many 
shippers preferring it tothe Red Valentine on 
account ofits greater hardiness and resistance 
to bad weather conditions. It’s extra early, a 
heavy bearer and a No. 1 shipper to Northern 
markets. Equally good for home gardens, 
especially so for Florida and Gulf Coast sections 
in the late summer and fall. Packet, 10 cents; 
4% pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; quart, 40 cents, 
postpaid. _ By express or freight, not prepaid, 
Hastings’ Early Valentine Wax Beans peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.75. 


HASTINGS’ STRINGLESS GREEN POD 


Our absolutely stringless, green, ronnd-podded bean, stringless in all stages of growth, from the time the first 
pods form until they are full grown and ready todry up. It surpasses all other beansin crisp, tender qualities and 
fine flavor. It makes a beautiful appearance with its long, smooth, green pods, the natural size of which is shown in 
our illustration on this page. It is very prolific, a strong, vigorous grower, and comesinto bearing before Red 
Valentine, and continues to produce long after othe1 varieties have gone, the pods retaining their superb eating and 
stringless qualities to the last. Of greatest value to those with the family garden, who desire to combine quality 
with the heaviest production. Tests of it all over the South during the past years have shown its great superiority 
in every respect. We recommend it to everyone who plants beansin the South. Itis one of the best green-podded 
bush beans that you can plant. Packet, 10c.; 4% pint, 15c.; pint, 25c.; quart, 45c.; postpaid. Peck, $1.40; bushel, $5.00. 


Hastings’ Extra Early Red Valentine Beans (Round Podded) 


The old standard green podded bush bean for both market and home gardens in the South. It’s an all right 
bean when the seed stock of it is right, and oursisjust right. Fine, meaty round pod. Very vigorous, early and 
prolific, uniform in ripening. A profitable variety to grow. Look out for the cheap seed of Valentine on the market 
that makes flat, shucky pods. You can’t get inferior beans from Hastings’, you mightgetthem elsewhere. Ours are 
just what you want if you plant the Red Valentine. Packet, 10 cents; 4% pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; quart, 40 cents; 
postpaid. Not prepaid, peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.50. 


° O sce Plant a pint ora quart of these in July 
White Mexican or Prolific Tree Beam (igang cate busing white” oy 
‘navy’ beans at the store next winter. Can be used for a ‘‘snap’’ bean ifdesired. Packet, 10 cents; 4 pint, 15 cents; 
pint, 25 cents; quart, 45 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.50. 


W 9 i} WwW The most popular wax bean in the South for either market or home 
ardwell Ss Kidney ax use. An extra early, maturing in five to six weeks with favorable 
weather. A strong, vigorous grower, producing a heavy crop of long, showy pods of a beautiful waxy appearance, 
and is remarkably free from ‘‘rust’’ under the most trying conditions of growth. Itis tender and of fine flavor. In 


shipping it stands up much better than most shipping varieties, reaching market in splendid condition, and is found 
especially valuable on that account by shippers and market gardeners. Packet,10 cents;}4 pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 


eents; quart, 40 cents; prepaid. Peck, $1.25: bushel, $4.50. 
2 H 11 th 
Round Pod Kidney Wax 2039 justice 


of the Wardwell’s, from which it is a selection, but has 
entirely round pods, which are fine for home use and 
hold up splendidly in shipping. Early and productive. 
Packet, 10 cents; % pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; quart, 
40 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.40; bushel, $5.09, 


Th $ 
Rust Proof Golden Wax {iho foonet 


Wax. We have sold this variety for twelve years, and 
it pleases all who buy it. A strong grower. Pods long, 
almost straight, much fleshier than the ‘‘Improved 
Golden Wax.” Itis “rust-proof”? to a remarkable de- 
gree. For summer and early fall planting it is un- 
excelled. Packet, 10 cents; % pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 
cents; quart, 40 cts.; postpaid. Peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.26. 


FALL BEANS 


from late plantings pay 


7k —z well for the little time 


HARDIESTYMeST: PR2EDUCTIVE and trouble necessary. Stinsieas Green Fed 
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New Hodson Wax Bean 


This new bush wax yariety is becoming very popular, 
especially so with Florida shippers. A strong, vigorous 
grower, with tough, healthy foliage. The pods are about 
six inches in length,nearly straight, thick, flat and meaty, 
very tender and of excellent quality. It is neither extra bearer than the old variety. Cropof German Wax very 
ie nor very late in season, but agood medium. Our 


ear. 


grower saysofit: ‘‘This has special merit.” Pkt., 10 cts.; 
¥% pt., 15 ets.; pt., 25 cts.; qt., 45 cts.; postpaid. Not prepaid, 
pk., $1.25; bu., $4.50. 


a AW Ze: : Se he 
Texas Prolific—Old Homestead—Ke ,cky Wonder 


Black Wax; larger, a better grower and a much heayier 


Prolific German Black Wax 


We have secured from one of our bean growers an 
extra prolific strain of that old favorite, the German 


Short. Pkt., 10 cts.; 4 pt., 15 cts.; pt., 25 cts.; qt., 45 cts.; 
postpaid. Pk., $1.40; bu., $5.00. 


Hastings’ Best 4 
Bean Collection 


Four of our best beans for fall plantings in 


home gardens in the South are our Stringless 
Green Pod, Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, Old Home- 
stead or Texas Prolific Pole Bean and Jackson 
Wonder Bush Lima. We will send you by mail 
one 10 cent packet of each of these 4 varieties 
postpaid for 25 cents. 


Pole Beans in the Fall 


Most gardeners have the idea that it is unseasonable 
to plant pole, snap and lima beans in late summer and 
fall. This isa great mistake. Planted during July and 
early August in good garden soil they bear quickly and 
the vines are loaded until frost kills them. Try a late 
planting of them this summer. 


Florida Butter Bean (23 pn ee 


lima bean. You can’t beatit for bearing anywhere in 
theSouth. It grows and bears profusely all through 
the season instead of waiting until nights get cool be- 
fore it ‘‘sets’’ beans. Makes fine on poor land, begins 
early and stays late, furmishing plenty of delicious but- 
ter beans for summer and fall use and then some for 
dry beans in winter. We have known Florida Butter 
for 20 years. It’sa bean you can depend on. Heaviest 
of bearers and the quality will please you. Will make 
where other sorts fail completely. Packet, 10 cents; 4% 
pint, 20 cents; pint, 30 cents; quart, 50 cents; postpaid. 


Peck, $2.00, not prepaid. Florida Butter Bean 

W Oo C Small Lima (Sieva)—The climbing small Tima. Pkt., 
Small hite Lima 10c.; 44 Pt 20c.; pt., 30¢.; qt., 50¢., postpaid. 

WwW O © The true large Lima Pole Bean. Pkt., 10c.; % pt., 
Large hite Lima 20c.; pt., 30c.; qt., 5Uc.; postpaid. 3 


Texas Prolific, Old Homestead, Kentucky Wonder 


Several years’ careful tests convince us that these three names all belong to the same 
bean, and henceforth we shall catalogue themas such. It is undoubtedly the most profit- 
able pole green snap bean that can be grown, when planted from the middle of April to 
the middle of August. Vines grow off rapidly, become very rank, and would reach a 
height of 20 feet if properly supported. Commences bearing in 50 to 60 days, and if closely 
picked, will continue to frost. Pods are round, green, and grow 6 to 12 inches long. They 
are well rounded out, meaty, tender, and stringless. Immensely prolific, a peck measure 
full often being picked froma single vine, our illustration giying you a good idea of its 
productiveness. If you have never grownit, try it now, You willbe more than pleased 
with it. Herein the South with our long seasons, a pole bean like this is very profituble. 
Look out in buying seed of this variety, however. Hundreds of bushels of the short, tough, 
“shucky’’ Southern Prolific have Leen sold under this name in recent years, and are being 
offered this year. The appearance of the seed is almost identical. We have the true and 
genuine stock which will please you. Packet, 10 cents; 44 pint, 20 cents; pint, 30 cents; 
quart, 50 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5.76. 

S Fine for Shell Beans for Use all Winter. 
Southern Creasbac Also known as “Fat Horse’? bean. A splendid 
variety to use asa ‘‘cornfield bean.’ Strong grower and heavy bearer. Pods tender when 
small, but as they get full grown become tough and stringy. Beans are pure white and 
excellent for shell beans for winter use. Packet, 10 cents; 4% pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; 
quart, 45 cents. Peck, $1.50. 


li Poles Are Scarce Plant Bush Limas 


JACKSON WONDER BEAN —Most prolific bush lima grown. Brown seeded. 
Originated in Cobb County, Georgia, and is fully adapted to all the South. Flourishes in 
the dryest weather and is almost drought proof. Flavor is rich and delicious. A perfect 
bush butter bean, growing 18 inches to2 feet high. Begins blooming early and if kept 
closely picked continues to bear until frost kills the plants. Good for summer use or as sa 
winter shelled bean. Oneofthe most valuable introductions for Southern home garden 
ever made. Can be obtained only ofus. Pkt.,10c.; % pt., 20c.; pt., 30c.; quart, 50c.; post- 
paid. Peck, not prepaid, $2.00. 

HENDERSON BUSH LIMA-—Smallest but most prolific of all the pure white 
seeded varieties, being a true bush form of the Small Lima or ‘‘Sieva.”’ Is early, beginning 
to bear in about 60 days from planting. One of the most popular yarieties. Packet, 10 
cents; 4% pint, 15 cents: pint. 25 cents; quart, 45 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5.75. 

BURPEE BRUSH LIMA—Trve bush form of the large White I.1ma, extra large bean, 
Packet, 10 cents; }4 pint, 20 cents; pint, 30 cents; quart, 50 cents; postpaid. Peck, $2.00, 


41. G. 11aSiN 85 & CO., Neeasmen, Allania, Georgia. 


Hastings’ Garden Beet Seed 


Our beet seed is the best thatis grown. It costs us more to produce this high 
grade garden beet seed, but we have the satisfaction of knowing that every one of 
our customers gets the best, and our increased sales every year more than makeup 
the difference. Every pound of our beet seed is grown from most carefully selected 
and transplanted roots. That’s why our beet. seed produce such smooth, shapely 
tender roots. Seed crop of beets very short, and prices higher than usual. 
Culture Sow in rich or well manured ground after same has been deeply 

plowed or spaded. Sow in rows 18 inches to 2 feet apart. Sow thinly 
in the rows in this latitude from early spring up to August 15th, and later further 
South, In Florida, sow from September to December. The seed is rough and the 
soil should be firmed or rolled after planting. When 2 to 3 inches high thin out to5 
or Ginches apartin therow. The young plants are superior to turnips and spinach 
for greens. In light, sandy soil cover seed 2 inches; in stiff clay soil not over 1inch. 


Hastings’ Improved Blood Turnip Beet 


Our most popular variety for home use and nearby markets. There are but few 
of our many thousands of customers who do not plant it and find that it gives perfect 
satisfaction. It isan improvement by our grower over the Early Blood Turnip Beet. 
Color is deep blood red. Of fine, even form, very uniform in growth, medium early 
and productive. Tender, entirely free from stringiness and yery sweet. Good for 
either home or market use and a most valuable variety for succession sowing. Pkt., 
5 cts.; ounce, 10 cts.; 14 1b., 25 cts.; 1b., 75 cts.; postpaid. 101bs., not prepaid, $5.50. 


‘ 
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yp) O A xtr tly market gar- 
y) Extra Early Egyptian dene beet WArpulek roe 
y Z) roducing smooth, rather flattened turnip-shaped roots. When young 
YW p 
z 5: g i yy the flesh is tender, but soon becomes stringy when old. Packet, 5c.; oz., 
Hastings’ Improved Blood Turnip Beet “Digs 10¢; 4% 1b. 25c.; pound, 70c.; postpaid. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $5.00. 


Lentz’ Extra Early Turnip Beet 


This variety has become very popular with many of our gardeners, 
both for;shipment and nearby markets, many of them preferring it to 
Eclipse. Itis certainly a splendid variety. Nearly as early as the Egyp- 
tian, but larger and of extra fine quality. Color a dark blood red, tender 


° 9 ° © One of our introductions 
Hastings’ Crimson King (if invents cron, 
where in the South, and is planted by thousands of our customers every 
year. Ourillustration at the bottom of this page shows its shape and 
uniformity perfectly. It’s early, being ready for use in favorable seasons 
in six weeks from time of planting. Of good size. Sweet, tender and free 


and sweet at all stages of growth. Has small top and with favorable sea- 
sons can be used in six weeks from sowing. Very productive, 


keeper and shipper. Gardeners, either for home 
use or market, will make no mistake in planting 
Lentz, if they want a first quality, extra early beet. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 144 pound 25 cents; 
pound, 70 cts.; postpaid. Ten lbs., not prepaid, $5. 


Extra Early Bassano 


An extra early, almost flat variety of beet of the 
highest table quality when young, but which be- 
comes stringy and tough with age. It is distinct in 
appearance, having alternate rings of rose end flesh 
color regularly. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 
14 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents, 


Bastian’s Extra Early 


An early, large size, turnip-shaped beet of the 
brightest red color, beautifully zoned with rings of 
lighter color. Profitable for either home or market 
use, and of the very best quality. An old favorite. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 14 pound, 20 cents; 
pound 65 cents. 


Hastings’ Eclipse Blood Turnip Beet 


@ xplendid 
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Lentz’ Extra Early Beet 


Eclipse Blood Turnip Beet 


A most popular market gardener’s beet 
for the South, as well as a favorite for home 
gardens. Ofremarkably fine form, smooth 
and free from stringy roots. Small top anda 
rapid grower. Color a deep blood red which 
it retains fully after being cooked. Quality 
extra fine, sweet and tender. A heavy crop- 
per, and its handsome appearance makes it 
an easy seller when placed on the market. 
Packet, 5¢.; oz., 10¢.; 44 lb., 25c; Ib., 75c.; 
postpaid. Ten lbs., not prepaid, $5.00. 


Yellow Turnip Beet 


This is almost identical with our Im- 
proved Blood Turnip Beet, except in color, 
which is a deep yellow. Slices of this alter- 
nating with red beets make a pleasing 
show on the table. Packet, 5 cts.; ounce, 10 
cts.; 4% pound, 25 ets.; pound, 75 cts. 


Don’t Put Ofi Ordering 


Send your seed order now. The seed 
won’t spoil, and you will be sure of 
having good seed to plant in season, 


from stringiness, and good for all seasons. 
4 pound, 25 cts.,; pound, 70 cts. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $5.00, 


Packet, 5 cents; ounce 10 ets.; 


Halfi-Longs Blood Beet 


Another favorite for late use. It is intermediate in 


length between our Improved Blood Turnip Beet and 
the Long Smooth. 
smooth and free from stringy: roots. 
tender and sweet, and remains in good condition for 
several weeks after maturity. You will be pleased with 
it. 
pound, 75 cents. 


Long Smooth Blood Beet 


An old-time favorite in the South. Has long smooth, 
blood red roots, going well down into the soil, ena- 


in color it is a deep blood red, 
In quality it is 


Packet, 5 cents; ounce 10 cents; 4 pound, 25 cents; 


bling it to resist drought and heat. A few of 
these ought to be in every garden for late use 
after other varieties are gone. Flesh very 
tender and sweet. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 
cents; 44 pound, 25 cents; pound, 65 cents. 


&, 
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= Swiss Chard or Sea Kale 


__ A beet grown for the leaves only. The mid 

rib of the leafis cooked and served like aspara- 

_ gus, the other portion is cooked and served like 
spinach. This does not makea good root. Packet, 
5 cts.; ounee, 10 cts.; 4 pound, 25 cts.; pound, 76 cts. 


Hastin,s’ Crimson King Beet 
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Manéel and Sugar Beets for Stock Feed 


The culture of root crops for stock food is neglected by most of our Southern farmers, and it is a farm crop 
that you will find very profitable. The Mangel and Sugar Beets.and White Belgian Carrots are enormous yielders 
under good cultivation and they make an agreeable change of feed for any animal kept on dry forage during the 
winter months. When planted in the spring and allowed to growall summer, the yieldis enormous and the value 
of the crop is shown by the increased flow of milk and the improved condition of the animals. Have your ground 
Geant plowed, then well harrowed untilsmooth. Sow seed in the spring in rows 2% to 3 feet apart and let grow 
until late fall. Use @ naturally rich soil or else fertilize heavily to get profitable results. Both the Mangel and 
Sugar Beets are equally profitable for stock feeding. Where their value is known almost every farmer plants from 
one toten pounds of seed each year, and they find that it pays them well. 


This is the largest and heaviest yielder in the South of all the 
Jumbo Long Red Mange Mangel varieties. Roots grow one-half to two-thirds above the 
surface and are usually two feet long and six inchesin diameter. Skin is adark red, flesh white with veined rings 
of pink. Ounce, 5cents; 4 pound, 16 cents; pound, 40 cents; postpaid. 10 pounds, not prepaid, $2.50. 


O This is the largest and one of the best of the true sugar 
Large White French Sugar beets, and the rich content of sugar makes them especially 
valuable in fattening live stock of all kinds. The sugar content, when grown South, is not sufficiently great to 


make their culture profitable for manufacturing sugar (being less than 12 per cent.), but they are a profitable crop 
for stock feeding. Ounce, 5 cents; 4 pound, 15 cents; pound, 40 cents; postpaid. 10 pounds, not prepaid, $2.50. 

Highly esteemed plant of the 
Brussels Sprouts Gabbave family. Splendid for 
the South. “Sprouts” are miniature cabbages growing closely on 
the stalk of the plant,a small head being formed at each leaf 
joint. Plants are hardy and live through winter in most parts of 
the South. Quality and flavor much improved by frost. Sow seed 
in July or August, and when plantsare six inches high transplant 
to open ground like cabbage. A most desirable vegetable tor the 
South and should be in every Southern home garden. 


Improved Dwarf Brussels Sprouts—A_ variety producing 
compact ‘‘sprouts,” of the most excellent quality. Packet 5 cents; 
ounce, 15 cents; 44 pound, 50 cents; pound, $1.75. 


° This vegetable is closely related to the cauli- 
Broccoli flower from which it is supposed to have come, 
Its culture is the same as the cauliflower,and in the Southern 
States itisa much surer header. There are many deterred from 
growing cauliflower by the high price of cauliflower seed. To 
these we recommend a trial of Broccoli. There are two varieties 
that do wellin the South, the only difference being in the color 
of the heads. 


White Cape—Packet, 10 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 
cents; 14 pound, 75 cents. 
Our Jumbo Manéel Beet 


NW Do You Read the SOUTHERN RURALIST? 


ounce, 25 cents; 4 pound, 75 cents, 
TmiprevedsDveark Brussels Sprouts IF NOT, WHY NOT? SEE PAGES 18 AND 19 


Will The Boy Stay On The Farm? 


Do you know that is getting to be a mighty serious question in these United States of ours? Here in Atlanta we see 
these farm and small town boys drifting in by the thousands and it’s the same way in other cities. Why do they come? It’s 


certainly not to get away from hard work, for 99 out of a 100 of them have to put in more hard licks in the course of a year 
than they ever did back onthe farm. This condition is not confined to Georgia or the South, it’s a country wide movement 
and there must be some real sound reason for it. 

Something happened out in Jowa that explains it in large degree. 

Some 5 years ago the county school superintendent of an Iowa County had a list of questions sent out to the teachers in 
the country schools for the boys of a certain age to answer. In this list was one asking whether the boy intended to bea 
farmer when he grew up. Out of 164 replies from farm boys only 7 answered that they intended to stay and be farmers. 
The other 157 were all going to be lawyers or doctors or merchants or something else. Only 7 out of 164 had found farm 
life attractive enough to hold them. 

Now this was before the day of Boys’ Corn Clubs, and Farmers’ Institutes and other farm educational movements, before 
the day of teaching the principles of plant growth and agriculture in the rural schools in that State. 

Five years have passed. The principles of a genuine paying agriculture have been taught in the Iowa schools of that dis- 
trict. Boys’ Corn Clubs, Institutes, Agricultural Trains, etc., have all had their part towards teaching the boys that farming 
is not necessarily daily drudgery but an honorable and profitable calling. 

Now, note the difference. That same list of questions was sent out again to the same schools to be answered by boys of 
the same age as before ani 174 replies were received. Out of that number 162 declared their intention to be farmers, leaving 
only 12 that wanted to be something else. Five years ago about 4 per cent. wanted to stay on the farm, now 93 per cent. 
want to be farmers. That’s a mighty change in the ieelings of thefarm boy. He sees now that farm drudgery is unnecessary, 
that the farm can be made just as much of a pleasant, profitable business as anything in town and at a great deal less risk. 

Now Iowa has nothing on Georgia or other Southern States so far as natural advantages are concerned, in fact the advantage 
is the other way. It’s our own fault, ours and yours, that this section is so backward a¢griculturally. 

Charity begins at home. So does better farming. The fall is the time for small grain crops, for deep plowing, for making 
a start in the direction of a kind of farming, profitable in itself for us grown folks, attractive to the boy as an honorable busi- 
ness. When he sees this kind of farming town and city will have no attraction for him. 
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Of the Greatest | The Cabbage 
Importance to Seed Shortage 


For the second year in succession the Southern cabbage grower who piants 
Every Fall Buy- 


in late summer is confronted witha real serious shortagein American-grown 
er of Cabbaée 


cabbage seed—in fact it's an almost total lack of supply. The Northern seed 
ral 


houses report to us that they aresold out of American-grown cabbage seed, al- 
though most of them have plenty of European-grown seed, stock we would not 


dare handle in our trade in the South. j 
We have some 3,500 pounds of American-grown cabbage seed on hand and 
ean fill orders for reasonable amounts except on Hastings’ Perfection. On 
this variety we ean not send you any until the new 1911 cropis ready, about 
September 1st. Our cabbage seed growers advise us that with fayorable weather 
conditions they can turn us the new 1911 seed by September Ist. It may be a few 
days earlier or afew days later than September Ist. Ifyou need cabbage seed 
for actual planting during July or August we will fill your order, except on 
Hastings’ Perfection, but if youdo nut expect to plant cabbage until after 
September Ist, we would consider it a favor both to yourself and to us to either 
delay ordering cabbage seed until September Ist or else order cabbage seed with 
the other items with the understanding that we book the cabbage order and ship 
it immediately on arrival of the 1911 crop seed. 
50.000 ACRES OF CABBAGE 
are planted every year in the Southern States from Hastings’ Cabbage Seed. The first year we were in business we didn’t sell enough cabbage seed 
to plant 100 acres. The difference between the 100 acres then and the 50,000 acres now means only one thing, and thatis that Hastings’ Cabbage 
Seed makes good wherever it’s planted in the South. Cabbage, more than almost any other croup, is dependent on the quality of the seed for success. 
No matter how good your soil: how well you cultivate or fertilize it, if the cabbage seed isn’t the right quality you make a failure to a greater or less 
degree. You can’t be too particular about the quality of the cabbage seed you plant, and if there is one thing that we are more careful about than any 
other it is with our cabbage seed crops. Every head that is planted out for seed purposes is carefully inspected by one of the great cabbage experts ot 
the country and, unless itis rightin every respect, it is not planted. Our first, last and all-the-time ideain cabbage seed is ‘‘right quality,’’ and 
every buyer of Hastings’ Cabbage Seed gets the very best seed that money and experience can produce. We have only one grade—the very best 
that can be grown—and the buyer of a5 or 10-cent packet gets exactly the same quality as does the big trucker or market gardener buying in 50 to 100- 
pound lots. Cabbage is the most important of all the Southern vegetable crops. It’s a standard crop on every truck farm and finds a place in almost 
every Southern home garden, and we can’t impress on you too strongly, first, that you ought, if you want to be successful, to plant the best cabbage 
seed; and second, that Hastings’ Cabbage Seed is just the quality to give you right results. 


The situation is a yery serious one. We positively will not send to our cus- 
tomers any of the cabbage seed grown in Europe. We want you to succeed with 
your cabbage crop, and for that reason we would ask you to delay cabbage orders 
as late as possible. ; 


Mississippi 
Grows Some 


Cabbage Also 


In a recent catalogue we 
printed an illustration of 
Mr. Noakes of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and six 
heads of Centennial Flat 
Dutch Cabbage, the six 
heads weighing 9714 lbs 
This interested Mr. D. D. 
Cowan of Hancock Co., 
Miss., who sent us the 
photograph of what he 
did in Mississippi with the 
Hastings’ Gabbage Seed. 
Mr. Cowan writes us that 
his crop of cabbage went 
through2 monthsofseyere 
drought and then made 
eabbage like this. Mr. 
Cowan and Mr. Noakes 
are both good truck farm- 
ers, and Texasand Missis- 
sippiare both mighty 
good States, but getting 
rightdown to bottom 
facts, all their work and 
intelligent efforts would 
have been lostif they had 
not had the right seed. 

Hastings’ Cabbage Seed 
never fails to makeagood, 
solid, saleable or eatable 
head of cabbage to every 
plant when treated right 
in any of the Southern 
States. It’s not a question 
of haying “good luck” 
with your cabbage; it’s 
largely a question ofright 
seed, and right cabbage 
seed is not on sale at 
country stores or in com- 
mission boxes. Most of 
the failures on cabbage in 


William Murdock Cowan and Four Heads of Hastings’ Centennial Flat Dutch Cabbage ene. Fa raN tite 
Grown at Caesar, Hancock Co., Miss. Weight of Cabbage 50 Pounds chants and small stores. 
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HASTINGS’ “PREMIER” CABBAGE SEED 


It will ALWAYS “Head Up” for You all Right 


Every pound of every variety of 


cabbage seed sold by us is what is 
known as “Premier Brand’’ seed. 
Eleyen years ago we began special 
work in cabbage seed with the end 
in view to get quality in cabbage 
seed superior to that sold by any 
one. Wesucceeded and named our 
cabbage seed ‘‘Premier Brand” 
Stock. It was first in quality then 
and it’s first in quality now. We 
except no seed house when we say 
that we have the best and most care- 
fully grown cabbage seed in this 
country. Every pound of it is strictly 
pure American-grown stock. Every 
ounce ofitis grown from heads that 
are inspected and passed on by the 
greatest cabbage expertin this 
esuntry. Every head passes under 
is inspection, and has to be practi- 
eaily perfect before it is replanted to 
produce the seed forus. In a nut- 
shellthat's why Hastings’ Cabbage 
Seedis superior to that of houses 
that charge often $3.00 to $5.00 per 
pound. It couldn’t be better if we 
had charged you $10.00 per pound. 


“PREMIER BRAND” 


Remember, every 
packet, ounce or pound 


of Cabbage Seed sent out 
by us of every variety is 
‘*Premier Brand’’ Seed, 
the very best that can be 
grown eee FEE a A single head of Hastings’ famous ‘“‘ALL-HEAD EARLY,” ¢grown near Atlanta, Ga., by amarket 


gardener, from Hastings’ “‘PREMIER BRAND’’ Cabbage Seed. Youcando 
likewise with Hastings’ Seed 


ALL-HEAD EARLY 


Hastings’ **‘All-Head Early”’ is the finest in 
existence for a medium-sized, flat, early cab- 
bage. See the picture (on this page), repro- 
duced from a photograph of a single head of 
**All-Head Early’? grown by one of the mar- 
ket gardeners near Atlanta. We think you will 
agree with usthatit’sa cabbage that’s hard to 
beat. It's an extra early flat head variety. It’s 
a sure header with halfa chance; well named 
**All-Head”’ as it has few outer leaves. One 
week earlier than our famous old Early Sum- 
mer. You will be pleased with it. Packet,5 
cents; % ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 4 
pound, 60 cents; pound, $2.00. 


HASTINGS’ SURE CROP 


This is the earliest of all the large, round, flat 
varieties. We havesold it for the last nineteen 
years in every State in the South, and it is 
planted every year by more people than any 
other variety, with the possible exception of 
Surehead. It is adapted for both falland spring 
planting; for shipment, near-by markets and 
home use. On good soil and with proper eculti- 
vation it makes heads weighing from 8 to 12 
pounds, very firm and solid, uniform in shape 
and size, well flattened on top. Quality is ex- 
cellent, being crisp and tender, snd when right- 
ly cared for scarcely a plant will failto forma 
good, marketable head. Color a dark green, 
holding up well after being cut. It is well 
adapted for spring planting in all the South ex- 
cept South Florida, where fall planting only is 
advisable. 


Premier Brand Seed. Large packet, 10 
cents; 7% ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 gents; 4 
pound, 60 cents; ‘pound, $2.00. 


Hastings’ Sure Crop. The Largest Early Flat Cabbage 
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Hastings’ “Big 4” Cabbage Collection 


We have been carrying this *‘Big 4°? Cabbage 
Collectisa for a great many years. Sometimes 
we think we ought todrop it because we have 
been selling it so long, but customers who 
bought it ten years ago, continue to buy it, to- 
getherwith hundreds and thousands of new ones. 
So long as the **Kig 4”? continues to grow in 
popularity we shall keep on sellingit. Thesale 
of this collection keeps up and grows just be- 
cause it gives the largest value that the seed 
buyer can get in cabbage seed for 25 cents. 
It gives an all season’s succession in cabbage 
for every family in the South. It’s popular with 
all home and market gardeners, and gives 
sreater returns in quantity and quality of cab- 
bage than one can get from any other house in 
the country. Every seed in this collection is 
*‘Premier Brand’? seed. You make no mis- 
take when you plant it. Since we introduced 
the “Big 4’* we added another splendid variety 
so each purchaser gets five packets, five varie- 
ties for the 25 cents. 

Our **Big 4’? now consists of one full size 
package each of 5 of our best varieties for the 
South: Hastings’ Sure Crop, Hastings’ 
Long Island Wakefield; Hastings’ Florida 
Drumhead, Hastings’ Gentennial Flat 
Dutch, and Hastings’ Genuine Surehead. 
No better cabbage combination than this col- 
lection can be made. By buyingitin this col- 
lection you get for 25 cents what would cost 
you 45 cents at full catalogue prices. You can 
get more ‘‘crop”’ out of 25 cents invested in the 
**Big 4’? than anything you can get from any 
seed house. 


Hastings’ Long Island Wakefield Cabbage 


Hastings’ Long Island Wakefield Cabbage 


The largest, earliest, surest header of any of the large Wakefieldstrains. Earlier, larger, and finer 
bred than any of the strains of Charleston Wakefield. Oneand ahalfto two pounds heavier, firmer, 
better shape and more solid than the Eariy Jersey Wakefield. In good soil and with favorable weather 
conditions it is often ready for use in 60 days from transplanting. Itisagem-for those desiring a first- 
class pointed cabbage, and makes a splendid first early cabbage for family use. Premier Brand 
Seed—Packet, 10 cents; 44 ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 44 pound, 65 cents; pound, $2.25, 


CABBAGE INSURANGE iiignty near insure you a most successtul erop of eabbuge 


Florida Drumhead Cabbage 


Florida Drumhead 


Earliest and best of all Drumhead yarieties 
for the South. It has stood the test of 17 years’ 
planting in the South, and is alwaysa favorite 
for either market, shipping or home use. Re- 
sists both heat and cold. Short stemmed, me- 
dium early. Grows compactly and leaves turn 
in, asshown in the illustration. Large, solid, 
and well flattened on top. Premier Brand 
Seed. Packet, 10c.; 4% ounce, 15c.; ounce, 25c.; 
YY pound, 60c.; pound, $2.00, postpaid. 


Hastings’ Centennial 


Flat Dutch Cabbage 


This is the variety shown in illustration on 
page 26 as grown by Mr. Cowan. Our best va- 
riety of large, Flat Dutch Cabbage. It is a good, 
reliable header, admirably adapted to all parts 
oftheSouth. Itislarge and solid, and a first- 
class shipper. Itis a good variety for planting 
anywherein the South to mature after early 
varieties have gone. Itis very resistant to cold 
as well as heat, and will be found especially 
valuable to those desiring to plant in late sum- 
mer and fall for maturity in winter and spring. 
There is no variety equal to it in ability to 
stand severe frosts and freezes. This does not, 
however, detract from its value for spring 
planting, as it withstands heat well. For an 
all-round valuable variety for the market gar- 
dener and shipper it cannot be excelled. Plant 
it this fall. Premier Brand Seed. Large 
packet, 10 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 


Hastings’ Centennial Flat Dutch Cabbage cents; 4 pound, 60 cents; pound, $2,00, 


Se th 
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Hastings’ Genuine Surehead 


We have sold a great many thousand pounds of seed of our Genuine 
Surehead Cabbage during the past fifteen years;and it is today the 
most popular cabbage for main crop that we have on our list, Our 
special strain of Surehead (Premier Brand Seed) never fails to 
make fine, large, solid heads with few outer leaves, as shown in our 
illustration. Surehead is the result ofa cross between the Early Flat 
Duteh and a hardy Drumhead variety,and has the good points of 
both combined. It’s a strong, vigorous grower, maturing for main 
crop, and is very uniform in size, shape and color. It’s good for 
spring planting everywhere, and one of the best for sammer planting 
in the Central South and fall planting in the Lower South for matur- 
ing iu winterand spring. It’s hardy, a good keeper and a good ship- 
ver. Invaluable for the home garden and one of the best for market. 
No Sovthern garden should be without some of our Surehead Cabbage 
in it. Premier Brand Seed. Packet, 5 cents; 44 ounce, 15 cents; 
ouny ,25 cents; 14 pound, 65 cents; pound, $2.00. 


A popular early flat Cabbage, coming 
Ea rly Summer in 10 duys to two weeks later than 
Jersey Wakefield. Premier Brand Seed. Packet,5 cents; ounce, 20 
cents: 144 pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.75. 


y ld ti f 
Early Dwarf Flat Dutch BG Me 
planting in the South, especially in family gardens and for nearby 
markets. Premier Brand Seed. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 20 cents; 
4% pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.75. 

As improved by us during the past few years, 
All Seasons isa most valuable cabbage for the South. 
Heads are large and solid, flattened on top. Itis a good reliable 


heade: and resists heat and drought well. Premier Brand Seed. 
Packei 5 cents; ounce, 20 cents; 14 pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.75. 


Hastings’ New Perfection Cabbage. Seed after Sept. Ist. 


Selected Early Jersey Wakefield 


Almost every one knows the popular Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage. Comparatively few know the superiority of our strain of this 
variety. It’s grown with the greatest care, and @ well cultivated crop 
shows the greatest regularity of size, shape and solidity. If youare 
growing the Harly Wakefield you cannot afford to be without our 
extra select seed. It paysto useit. Premier Brand Seed. Packet, 
5 ets.; % ounce, 15 cts.; ounce, 26 cts.; 4 pound, 65 cts.; pound, $2.25, 


North Carolina Buncombe 4,°™, 3°!'4 


splendid keeper and favorite winter and spring cabbagein North 
Carolina, Packet, 5c.; % oz., 15¢.; 02., 25¢c.; 4 1b., 65c.; 1b., $2.25, 


Perfection Drumhead Savoy 12¢ tender- 


est variety of all. It does not head so wellin hot weather, hence 
should be plantedin July and August for headingin fall and early 
winter. Premier Brand Seed. Packet, 5 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; 
ounce, 25 cents; 44 pound, 65 cents; pound, $2.25. 


Standard and Well-Known Varieties 


Premium Late Flat Dutch, Large Late Drumhead, 
Green Glazed, Solid South, Charleston Wakefield, 
Early Winningstadt, Large Early York, Extra Early 
Express, Early Etampes, Early Spring and Blood 
Red Erfurt. Each packet, 5 cents; ounce, 15 cents; 
7% pound, 50 cents; pound, $1.50; postpaid. 


Hastings’ Genuiue Surehead Cabbage 


Hastings’ New Perfection Cabbage 


Our new Cabbage:comes as near perfection for the South as we have 
ever seen. It is an absolutely new variety originatiug with one of our 
growers,and for asecond early or main crop it has no equal. Heads 
weigh from 5 to 8 pounds, and are the firmest and most solid ever seen, 
surpassing Danish Ball Head. In maturing it comes in with Surehead. 
It is a first-class variety for either home use, Market or shipment, and is 
entirely adapted to either fall or spring planting. It will stand greater 
extremes of heat or cold than any other and its remarkable hardiness 
and vigor makes it the safest cabbage you can plant. Packet, 10 cents; 
7% ounce, 20 cents; ounce, 35 cents; 144 pound, 90 cents; pound, $3.00. New 
seed ready Sept. Ist. 


O “Succession” is largely a market gardener’s yva- 
Succession riety in many parts of the South being used al- 
most exclusively for shipping crops. It is of rather large size, well 
flattened on top. In maturity it is almost 10 days later than Early Sum- 
merand Early Flat Dutch, but itis nearly double the size of those va- 
tieties. Is firm and solid, a very sure header, and stands shipment to the 
North, arriving in good condition and color, Premier Brand Seed. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 20 cents; 44 pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.75, 


e 9 A splendid strain of Early Flat 
Stein Ss Flat Dutch Dutch cabbage that is a fevorite 
with Texas market gardeners. A heavy yielder. Packet, 6 cts.;44 ounce, 
15 cts.; ounce, 25 cts.; 144 pound, 65 cts.; pound, $2.25, 


° A handsome, hardy, late cabbage, 
Danish Ball Head thriving well in thin soils and ex- 
posed situations. Heads medium sized, very firm and hard, A splendid 


cabbage for late planting. Packet,5 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 
cents; 44 pound, 60 cents; pound, $2.00. 


C 9 © A superb early cabbage. 
Hastings’ Emerald King 42072 ealy cabbaze. 
ard variety in many parts of the South, Early, flat, solid and of medium 
size and a sure header, giving splendid crops even in the hottest weather, 
asit does not burn or blistereisily. Weighs 5 to 8 pounds, Packet, 5 
cents; ounce, 20 cents; 4 pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.75. 


Succession—A Market Gardener’s Cabbage 
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Cauliflower 


i= We import our Cauliflower Seed 
; ‘ direct from the most reliable 
growers in Europe. No Cauli- 
flower seed of any value is pro- 
duced in the United States. We 
furnish you the highest grade of 
seed and do not charge you from 
50e to $1.00 per oz. extra for Red, 
Yellow or Blue Seals on package. 
Does best in rich, 
Culture well-tilled soil; 
will do in a well-manured soil. 
Sow in seed bed at same time js 
cabbage. Transplant when3 »4 
inches high; give plenty of wuter 
in dry weather. Keep wet, hoe 
thoroughly and often. In Florida 
and along the Gulf sow the seed 
in Sept., Oct. and Noy. 


Our Gilt Edge 


We introduced ‘‘Gilt Edge” 
Cauliflower in the South in 1893, 
~ince that time we have watched 
allnew introductions closely,and 
we have not found in the last 17 
years a variety that comes any- 
where near being its equal, for 
either fall or spring planting. 

‘Gilt Edge” is rightly named. 
It is‘‘Gilt Edge” in every respect. 
It is the largest, most perfect and 
surest header of all the early va- 
rieties, and in quality itlis unex- 
celled. Onespecimen was sent to 
our store by a gardner, which, 
when theleaveswere trimmed off, 
weighed 7 lbs.and 80z.,the largest 
head of early Cauliflower we have 
ever seen in the South. 

In general appearance, Gilt 
Edge is like the Snowball, but is 
much larger, a sure header and 
stands much longer without de- 
cay than any other. Cauliflower 
should be more generally grown 
in the South than it is, and there 
is no variety equal to Gilt Edge 
where a sure crop of the finest 
quality is wanted. Packet, 20c; 
Y% o%., Tse; do OZ., $1.25; O2., $2.25; 
V4 Ib., $8.00; Ib., $30.00. 


Early Snowball 


A good early variety, second 
only in value to the Gilt Edge. 
Packet, 15¢; 14 02., 75c}; 44 0Z., $1.25; 
02Z., $2.00; 14 1b., $7.50; 1b., $28.00. 

Extra Early Paris White— 
Heads medium size. Fine for 


e e The Best Early Cauliflower family garden. Packet, 10c; 4 0z., 
Gilt Edge Cauliflower ‘Wurtic southern States eiou, 0e;¥¢tb. soi Ib, $100 
Le Normand’s, Late Algiers 
°y An aromatic plant, fine for 
Chervil seasoning See to use with 


and Autumn Giant, each, packet, 
10c; % 02.,30¢c; 02. , 50¢; 4% Ib., $1.75. 
lettuce forasalad. Sow it broadcast in Octo- 
ber or November for winter and spring use, 


COLLARDS 
and in February or March for summer use. 


J A great many people look upon the lowly 
Packet, 5c; 02., 15¢; 1b., $1.00. collard, or “Georgia Cabbage,” as some jok- 
ingly refer to it, as something not worth ° 
while growing. Now there are hundreds of 
thousands of collard patehes scattered 
around over the South, ana most Southern 
peoplelike them; The collard is an old-time 
favorite, adapted to all parts of the South, 
and as a producer of “greens” for boiling in 
winter and spring it has no equal. Some 
don’t like the collard taste. Ifyou don’t, it 
will pay you to have a collard patch just to 
give your cows an occasional! taste of ‘green 
stuff’? during the winter. Sow any time up 
to September Ist. 


Water—Packet, 10cents; ounce 
Cress 40 cents; 4 pound $1.25. ; 


Extra Curled or Improved Pepper 
Grass—Tastes same as Water Cress. Extra 
Curled. Packet, 5c; 0z., 10c; 4 Ib., 20c. 


Gorn Salad or Fetticus 


Large Green Cabbaging—This is used for 
salad dressing during winter and spring. 
We find it does best sown in dril's 9 inches 
apart. Packet, 5c; oz., 10¢c; 4 lb., 25e; 1b., 75c. 


Dandelion {mrreved Large 


Leaved. 
October and November in Florida and along 
Gulf. Packet, 10c; 4 0z., 30¢; oz., 50c. 


ZH 
te ({ 

nut 

SAG 


AJ i = 
Southern or Georgia fein"; 
the old time favorite. Stands all sorts of ad- 
verse conditions without injury. Is very 
hardy, standing winters as far north as At- 
lanta, In many places where the soil is too 


— = poor to grow cabbage, the collard grows 

E di Early Green Curled—The : easily and makes a good substitute for cab- 

MGIVE pest variety. Packet, 5c; Collards bage. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 4 
0z., 15¢.; 4% Ib., 40e; Ib. $1.25. pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. 


e COMES TWICE A MONTH. SEE OUR SPECIAL 
The Southern Ruralist OFFER ON PAGES 18 AND 19, YOU NEED IT. 
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Hastings’ Selected Carrot Seed 


Our Prices Include Payment of Postage 


G It Carrots deserve a more general cultivation in the South than they now have. The 
uiture young, tender roots are excellent stewed or boiled, either alone or with meat, as well 
as for seasoning and flavoring soups. 

Sow seed in shallow drillsin July, August and September. Make several sowings about two weeks 
apart so as to give a succession crop. When plants are well started thin out to 4 inches apart in the 
row. Sow inrich or well manured soil worked deep. This is a deep-rooted crop, and the soil should 
be prepared deep enough so that the roots can penetrate without difficulty. Cultivate frequently, 
keeping your grourd free from weeds and grass. Best make drills 16 to18 inches apart to allow easy 
working. In Florida and near the Gulf sow seed in September to December. 


This new stump rooted variety we consider the best of its class. It’s a half-long 
Chantenay sort unexcelled in quality and productiveness. Very uniform in growth. Flesh 
deep golden orange color. Roots 3 inches in diameter at top, about 6inchesin length, gradually 
tapering in a very symmetrical manner to the base. Pkt., 5c.; ounce, 10c.;14 pound, 25c.; pound, 85c. 


Roots very smooth and regular in growth, of large size, from 10 to 12 
Red St. Valery inchesin length, and from 2 to3 inches in diameter at the top, tapering 
gradually throughout. Rich, deep coloring and free from hard core. A fayorite with many of our 
customers, especially in sections subject to drought. Pkt.,5c.; 0z.,10¢.; 14 Ib., 25c.; pound, 75c. 


A favorite with 
Hali-Long Scarlet 22s: 
deners and for home use. Bright scarlet color and 


of fine flavor. Packet, 5 cents: ounce 10 cents; 4% 
pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. 


9 s Bright orange 
Danver’s Intermediate O727' (arse 
smooth and finely formed. Produces more weight 
to the acre than any other half-long variety. Pkt., 
Chantenay Carrot 5 ets.; ounce, 10 cts.; 44 pound, 25 cts.; pound, 70 cts. 


Old, well known variety. Roots long and of a 
Improved Long Orange deep rich orange color. A very heavy cropper, so 
heavy in fact that it is profitable to grow for stock feed, although in quality it is a table carrot. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 144 pound, 25 cents; pound, 70 cents. 


This fine variety is the best of the shortened, thick- 
Oxheart or Guerande formed carrots. Roots are 4 inches wide at top and 
taper to a 2-inch diameter at bottom.. Length from 5to6inches. Roots are very free from hard 
core and of the finest quality for table use. Both skin and flesh are highly colored. Being very 


short they are easily pulled from the ground, where the long sorts often have to be dug in heavy 
soil, Packet, 5 cents; ounce 10 cents; 4 pound, 25 cents; pound, 85 cents. 


Large White Belgian Carrot---For Stock Feed Only For late summer and fall 


The value of root crovs for stock is just beginning to be appreciated in the South. One of the GC ] y planting celery is strictly 
most valuable is the Belgian Carrot, an immense cropper, having produced as high as 20 tons of | | e€ er a crop for Florida and the 
roots peracre. In the central South they are easily kept for feed all through the winter, whilein ower Gulf Coast COUR sections not ordi- 
the lower South they can be left in the ground all winter and pulled as needed. The use of car- | DAatily subject to extreme cold during the win- 
rots in connection with dry feed helps keep the animals in good condition, and in milk or dairy uo mae is a most important commercial crop for 
cattle the flow of milk is largely increased. One thing must be remembered when large cropsare | Florida, and there is no reason why it should 
wanted, and thatis that the crop must be fed by manure or commercial fertilizers in proportion. | 2Ot be just as largely and successfully grown in 
SON in drills 3 oat apart, using 4 pounds of seed per acre. When well up thin Ou the plants to 6 | Southwest Texas as a market crop. 

nehes apart. ey should be grown on land that has previously been cultivated and worked i 5 
deeply. Give thorough cultivation throughout the season. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 34 Culture SS ieeponien iteanl be meds 
pound, 20 cents; pound, 50 cents; postpaid. so by proper fertilizing. In Florida and Gulf 
Coast sections sow seed in August and Septem- 
ber in shaded beds, covering seed not over halfinch. When 6 inches high transplant to open ground. Celery planted as above should be ready for 
marketing in following March and April. This crop frequently brings in as high as $1,500.00 per acre. 


GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING—Frengh Grown 


A yariety for market gardeners. Any but French grown seed of this variety is 
worthless. We have imported seed direct from originator. Packet, 15 cents; ounce, 
55 cents; ounce, $1.00; 14 pound, $3.50; pound, $12.00, SEER VERY SCARCE. 

= Our finest variety for general planting in the 
Savannah Market South on the lighter classes of both sandy and 
clay soils. Strong, vigorous grower and will makea large crop where other sorts 
failaltogether. Large,solid and of first-class flayor. Stalks when well blanched 
are Clear white and centers a light golden yellow. When quickly grown it is crisp 


and tender; making a fine appearance in market. Packets, 10 cents; 14 ounce, 15 
cents; ounce, 25 cents; 4 pound 60 cents; pound, $2.00. 


C s Stalks rounded, crisp and solid. Its 
Mexican Solid Celery flavor is fully equal to that grown in 
the famous Kalamazoo (Mich.) celery district, having the rich, nutty flavor so 


desirable in celery. Packet, 10 cents; 44 ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 44 pound, 
60 cents; pound, $2.00. 


. C Old, well-k varieties 
White Plume---Giant Pascal oe ane pias. 
ers. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.50. 
Geleriac or Turnip Rooted Celery. Itis mostly used for flavoring. Culti- 


vate the same as for celery except that it requires no hilling up. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 15 cents; 44 pound, 50 cents. 


‘THE BEST SEED THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


“Enclosed find my order for seed. The hest seed money can buy are those 
furnished by your house. Also continue to send me The Southern Ruralist, the 
best all-around farm paper published.’”’—Alired Griffin, Gonzales Co., Texas. 


“Received my seed O. K. It sure surprised me, I got as many again as I got 
here from my merchant for the same money.’’—W. A. Tidwell, Coweta Co., Georgia, 


“T can’t see how any farmer or trucker can afford to be without ‘Hastings’ 
seeds’ when planting time comes. They have proven to be the best seed for the 
South [have ever tried. Southern Ruralist is the best farm paper I ever read.”— 
QO. E. Kinard, Winston County, Mississippi. 


Oxheart Carrot 


Savannah Market Celery 


Finest Cucumber on Earth—Exira Dark Strain of Hastings’ White Spine Cucumber for Southern Truck Growers. 


wd 


Hastings’ Cucumber Seed 


FOR SUMMER AND FALL PLANTINGS 


There is a steady increase in the planting of cucumbers all over the South in summer 
and fall in late years, and limited plantings are usually found to be more profitable than 
spring. In this latitude cucumbers can be planted in July and August and later further 
South. In Florida and along the Gulf Coast, August and September pautings are profit- 
able asa shipping crop. Ifinsects trouble you, dust them with Bug eath, the safe but 
sure insecticide. See page 43. 


9 4 
HASTINGS’ WHITE SPINE SNES EXTRA 

This is the one variety of cucumber that is all right for the trucker as well as the 
gardener for near-by markets and the home garden, In size, shape and prolifieness it’s 
right for all purposes, and for the shipper it has the great advantage of “holding up” in 
color doing long distance shipping, reaching market with the same fresh appearance 
that it had on the yinein thefield. It’s the only kind of cucumber that you can afford 
to plant. It has all the good points a cucumber can have, and none of the bad ones. 
Our illustration shows its size and shape, and it’s always crisp; tender and fine looking. 
In color, it’s just the right shade of green. We have sold tens of thousands of pounds of 
Hastings’ White Spine Cucumber during the last five years, and that is the very best 
evidence that it’s an ‘‘all right” cucumber. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; ly pound, 
25 cents; pound, 90 cents; postpaid. Ten pound lots not prepaid, 70 cents per pound. 


= Our Special Strain. When the 
The Klondike Cucumber Klondike Cucumber was first intro- 
duced we were much impressed with many of its good points, but it was so irregular 
that we did not care to list it until we had it bred up to a satisfactory strain. We haye 
it now and are sure you will be pleased with it. It’s a very attractive dark green sort, @ 
green that stays for days after being picked or shipped. The cucumbers are 7 to 8 inches 
long, 2 to 244 inches in diameter and very regular in size and shape. Is extra early, of 
most attractive green color and unsurpassed for slicing. When young makes excellent 
pickles. Prolific, very hardy and a sure cropper, Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 
pound, 30 cents; pound, $1,00; postpaid. 10-lb. lots or over not prepaid, 80 cents per lb. . 


This is a recent introduction and 
Early Fortune Cucumber is much liked by market gardeners, 
in certain parts of Florida and Texas, as a variety for shipment to Northern markets, 
holding as it does its dark green color for many days after picking. Early Fortune is 
of a deep green color and don’t show up white color before maturing as do most of the 
old strains ofthe White Spine. Stays plump and fine looking after reaching markets 
North. It's of good shape, regular growth and an extra dark green color seldom found. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 4 pound, 30 cents; pound, $1.00; postpaid. 10 pounds or 
over not prepaid, at 80 cents per pound. 


A favorite of the South, Fruits extra 
Improved Long Green long and of good size, holding the dark 
green color till well mat red. Crisp, tender and free from bitterness and fine for slicing. 
When 3 to 4 inches long they are fine for pickling. Good for planting at all times from 
early spring to latesummer. Packet, 5c;ounce, 10e; 14 pound, 30¢; pound, $1.00. 


5 O 2 This variety is a strong, 
Japanese Climbing Cucumber 723,72"°5, 35 2 stong, 
attain twice the length of the common varieties. The young plants are bushy, but as 
soon as they become well established begin to climb and may be grown on fences, poles 
or trellises, thus saving much valuable space in small gardens. With this cucumber 
the product of a given area can be increased three-fold. The fruits are 10 to 12 
inches in length, of a fine green color; the flesh is thick and tirm, never bitter, and fine 
for pickling as wellasslicing. It is very prolific, and the fruits being raised well above 
the ground, never suffering from wet weather or insects, Vines are proof against 
Oe continue bearing till late in the fall. Packet, 10c; ounce, 20c; 14 pound, 60c. 
pound, $2.00. 


e This variety has proved very 
Our Everbearing Cucumber useful on account of its evyer- 
bearing character. The first cucumbers are ready very early; then the vines continue to 
flower and produce fruit continually until killed by frost, whether the ripe cucumbers 
are picked oft or not, differing in this respect from all sorts in cultivation. A single 
vine will exhiblt at the same time cucumbers in every stage of growth; the small ones 
being perfect in shape, ofa fine green color, and just theright size for pickling. Packet, 
5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 14 pound, 30 cents; pound, $1.00, 


Popular early variety for home gardens in the South. 
Early Frame Medium size, good for slicing, and, in its smaller stages, 
makes an excellent pickling variety. Good for home use and near-by markets only. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce. 10 cents; 14 pound, 25 cents; pound, 85 cents. 


» = This variety is one to grow for pickling purposes only. 
Chicago Pickle While they can be used when full grown for aneines =) 
it is a pre-eminently a pickling variety over the country. Its small size, dark green 
color and immense productiveness make it a favorite for that purpose, Packet, 5 cents; 
ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 25 cents; pound, 85 cents, 


10 YEARS BUYING FROM HASTINGS 


Duck Hill, Miss., Feby. 28th. 
GENTLEMEN:—I received my order 0. K. WhenI opened the package and looked 
at the contents I was surprised. H.G. Hastings & Co. give more seed for less money 
than any seed company I ever dealt with. This is the 10th year that I have bought 


seeds of you. You are kind and exact in every way and the seed you sell is good, gar- 
den, field and flower seed. The Ruralist is fine to read. Wishing you much success in 
your great work, Very truly yours, S. McGHEE. 

NOTE—We do our best to treat every one who buys seed of us so that they can 
write us just such a letter as this after one year or ten years or more. 


H. G. HASTINGS & CO. 
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Eésplant 


While thisis a crop grown from winter and 
spring sown seed in most localities it has been 
found a most satisfactory and profitable crop 
for late fall and winter shipment from South 
Florida. For October to January shipment seed 
should be sown during July and August. The 
result from an acre or two of eggplant at that 
season is often surprisingly satisfactory, Itis 
usually customary to plant one-half pound of 
seed to furnish plants for an acre. 


Hastings’ Improved Large 
Purple Thornless Eggplant 


This variety is the standard for purity and 
excellence for Eggplantin all the market gard- 
ening sections of the South. It has been grown 
for 16 years by market gardeners with profitable 
results and in the home gardens with entire 
satisfaction. Our seed is pure and the plants 
thornless, There isno crop we exercise more 
care in and in which our constant and con- 
tinued selections show better results. In a 
properly cultivated crop streaked or off-colored 
fruit is almost unknown. Plants are large, 
strong and vigorous, each plant producing from 
5 to 8 large fruits of dark rich purple color. The 
earliest of all large fruited varieties and always 
gives satisfaction with proper cultivation, and 
the vigor and strength of this variety makes it 
less subject to the effect of “blight’’ and ‘‘die- 
back,” which is so disastrous to this cropin so 
many sections. Packet, 10 cents; % ounce, 20 
cents; ounce, 35 cents; 44 pound, $1.00; pound, 
$3.75. 


Very early va- 
Early Long Purple riety, suitable for 
family gardens only. Packet, 5 cts.; ¥% ounce, 15 
cts.; ounce, 25 cts.; 34 pound, 75 cts. 


Leek, Large Carenten 


Leeks are very similar to onions except that 
they do not make bulbs. The stems grow quite 
large and are cut up and used in soups or else 
boiled like onions. The cultureis the same as 
for onions. 

In the central South sow seed in earliest 
spring, in Florida and along the Gulf Coast sow 
in September, October and November. 

The Large Carenten is the best variety for 
the South. Packet,5 cents; ounce, 15 cents; A 
pound 40 cents; pound, $1.25, 


A Word from Florida 


“Seed came promptly and are satisfac- 
tory. Mailed order to you 2 p. m. on 


Thursday and following Tuesday morning 
had a good stand up. This I think speaks 
well for the attention you give orders and 
the productive power of Florida soil.” —Z. 
Graham, Marion Co, 


Hastings’ Improved Large Purple Thornless Egéplant 


Borecole or Kale For Winter Greens 


We sincerely wish we could get our friends to grow Kale more extensively as 
itisso much superior in eating qualities tothe collard. Kaleis more bardy than 
cabbage and will stand through the entire winter in any ordinary season in the 
central and lower South, It is much improved in quality by being touched with frost. 
Of all the cabbage tribe this is the most finely flavored, and it would be more gener- 
ally grown were it$ good qualities more widely known. The tall varieties should be 
sown thinly in drills in August and September, the dwarf sorts one month later. It 
is a favorite vegetable to furnish ‘‘greens” in the South during winter and spring, 
and for that use there is nothing better. 


Early Green Curled— Also variously known as “Dwarf German,” ‘‘Dwarf 
Curled Scotch” and ‘Siberian. This is the variety usually sown in the fall for 
spring use. Itis rather low growing, with fine curled leaves of deep green color. 
The young leaves are tender and delicate in flavor. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 
l4 pound, 25 cents; pound, 70 cents, 


Tall Green Curled Scotch—Tall growing, very ornamental variety. Packet, 
5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 4 pound, 25 cents; pound, 70 cents, 


More and Better Seeds For The Money 


“Seeds received allright. You give more and better seeds for the money than 
any other seedsman I ever dealt with. I thank you.’’—Norris C. Milburn, Irwin Co. 


Early Green Curled Kale or Borecole 
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HASTINGS’ LETTUCE SEED FOR MARKET CROPS 


Lettuce seed is one of our great specialties and in addition to supplying nearly one hundred and fifty thousand family gardens 
each year we sell thousands of pounds of highest grade lettuce to shippers and market gardeners. Our four great market varieties, 
Big Boston, Florida Header, Dixie Hard Head, and California Cream Butter have no equals. The high quality of HASTINGS’ 
Lettuce Seed is known everywhere in the South where lettuce is grown for purity, hardness of heads and slowness to run to seed. 
Our lettuce seed is all grown in California by the most careful lettuce seed grower in the world and the crops are personally in- 
spected by Mr. Hastings almost every year during the growing season so as to insure the quality being kept up to the HASTINGS’ 
standard. Do you know of any other seed firm where the head of the house or even an employee will travel over 6,000 miles 
each year to see that every possible care is taken to have the lettuce seed just right ? 


A Field of Our Big Boston Lettuce Ready for Shipping. Note the Regularity of Growth 


umhead White Cabbage Lettuce 


e The illustration above showsa 

field of our Big Boston. It is 

j OSs Oo perfection in that variety and 

you can’t buy any Big Boston at 

any price that is superior to our strain. So firm and solid are the headsof our 

strain of Big Boston that almost every head has to be cut open before seed 

stalks can grow. It is the standard market garden and shipping variety, 

grown almost exclusively in many sections for shipment and for market. 

Extra large, round, firm heading variety, and makes a good appearance in 

market. Ourseed of this variety is grown for us by the best lettuce seed 

grower in the world and isthe purest stock obtainable. Packet, 5 cents; 
ounce, 15 cents; 4% pound, 35 cents; pound, $1.25; 5 pounds, $5.00. 


Drumhead White Cabbage Lettuce 


This is one of our earliest introductions and no variety that we have 
carried has ever had a steadier sale. It is not a shipping lettuce but belongs 
to the ‘‘ecrisp’’ leayed class, superb for home gardens and nearby markets. 
When properly grown it reaches large size,one gardener near Gainesville 
Florida producing a single head weighing uearly 4pounds. It isalways large 
with outer leaves, clear light green, the inside of the head being almost 
white. Leaves are large, extra crisp and tender and entirely free from bitter- 
ness. Especially good for fall plantings in Florida and along the Gulf Coast 
during fall and early winter. Pkt., 5c.; oz., 15¢.; 14 lb., 30¢.; Ib., $1.00; postpaid. 


Very ornamental as well as being an exceed- 
Iceberg Lettuce ingly crisp, tender variety, growing a long 
time before running to seed, Known as a ‘‘crisp’’ leaved variety, and isa 
hard header. Splendid for open ground planting or for forcing, heads of 
conical shape and medium size. Heads tightly folded and blanched toa 
beautiful white. Outer leaves light green, growing closely up around the 
beads mech’ 5 cents; ounce, 15 cents; 144 pound, 30 cents; pound, $1.00; 
postpaid. 
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Hastings’ Florida Header 


Florida Header is one of our favorites. It has stood 
the test of time. We have sold it for 16 years, and itis 
Tecognized as one of the leading varieties for either mar- 
ket or home use. No better variety exists for anyone who 
wants large, solid heads. It’s a large variety, heading 
quickly, and is slow to run to seed. Very resistant to both 
heat and cold, passing through severe freezes practically 
unharmed. Itiscrisp and tender, and its fine appearance 
adds greatly to its selling qualities. In field tests it held 
up over two weeks over Big Boston beforerunning to seed. 
You make no mistake in planting Florida Header for 
either market, shipping or home use. Packet, 5 cents; 4% 
0z., 10 cts; 0z., 15 cts; 4 1b., 35 cts; 1b., $1.25; 5 Ibs., $5.00. 


Hastings’ Superba Lettuce 


This is the biggest lettuce of all, It is a most beautiful, 
solid, extra large heading variety, especially resistant to 
heat. Outside leaves light green, becoming more and 
more yellow toward the center. This will be found espe- 
cially desirable for hom2 gardens and nearby markets, but 
not for shipment for long distances. For crispness, tender- 
ness, and freedom from bitterness it is unexcelled. Packet, 
5 cents; ounce, 15 cents; 14 pound, 35 cents; pound, $1.25. 


e Loose-headed fringed and 
Grand Rapids curled. Growth quick and 
compact. Pkt.,5 cts; ounce, 10 cts; 4 1b.,3u cts; pound, $1. 


New Dixie Hard Head Lettuce 


In a visit to one of our Caiifornia seed farms some 
years ago, our Mr. Hastings was most favorably Impressed 
with this new extra hard heading lettuce. It was such a 
hard header that it was very diflicult to get it to produce 
seed. Inrecent inspection trips he has been more and 
more impressed with its great value, both for the home 
and market gardener as well as superiority over any other 
known variety for hardiness of head and slowness to run 
to seed in the spring. On the California farms eyery head 
has to be cut before it will throw seed stalks. 

In general character of growth and appearence it is 
much like the California Cream Butter, but is a much 
harder header, presents better appearance in market, and 
is slower than any other variety to run to seed. Heads 
large and solid. Seed supply rather limited as yet. Pkt., 
5e; 4 02., 10¢; 0z., 15¢; 14 1b., 50c; 1b., $1.50; 5 Ibs., $6.25. 

S © Also known as 
California Cream Butter “yo,c" °in’ Some 
localities. Good for open ground planting at all seasons 
in the South. Fine variety for market gardeners and 
shippers. Heads large and solid, the inside bleaching toa 
beautiful cream yellow when properly grown. The pure 
strain of this variety can be distinguished by the small 
spots on the outer leaves. Our steck is strictly high grade 
and of the purest strain, grown onthe California farm that 
is noted for the production of high quality seed of this 
variety. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 15¢; 44 Ib. 35e; pound, $1.25. 


Well Known Varieties of Lettuce 


Golden Gate, Denver Market, Improved Hanson, Tom- 
hannock, Satisfaction, Prize Head, All-Year-Round, Sala- 
mander. B.S. Simpson, Philadelphia Butter, White Paris 
Cos, B.S. Tennis Ball, Each, packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 
cents; 4 por.nd, 30 cents; pound, $1.00; postpaid. 


California Cream Butter or Royal Cabbage Lettuce 
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BERMUDA ONIONS 


The Money Making Vegetable Crop of The South 


White or Yeliow Bermudas from Hastings’ Seed in Florida. This Crep netted the grower nearly $1,009.00 per-acre 


A MILLION DOLLAR CROP FROM HASTINGS’ SEEDS 


We Have Sold 85 per cent. of the Seed 


Thereis no other seed housein this or any other country that has 
sold 85 per cent. or even 50 per cent. of the seed used in any one great 


We Started Bermuda Onions as a Crop 


Twenty years ago we began talking Bermuda Onions as a commercial 
crop. We knew the Bermuda Onion and had full confidence, that, once 
it became known, there would be a market for it that would put hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in Southern truck growers’ pockets. The develop- 
ment of this great industry in Texas, Florida and other States has justi- 
fied our judgment fully. Itis now one of the great Soutbern vegetable 
crops, the safest, surest money crop a man can plantright on year after 
year. It has reached its greatest development in Southwest Texas where, 
during the shipping season, solid train loads of Bermuda Onions 
leave daily for Northern and Eastern markets. 

While Texas is the most important onion growing State, this crop has 
assumed larger proportions eyery yearin Florida, California, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. 

This development of a new and great industry has been possible 
through genuine, good, unmixed seed obtained from Hastings. If it 
hadn’t been for Hastings there would be no Bermuda Onion industry in 
Texas now. 

The Bermuda Onion is the safest vegetable crop that can be grown. 
It’s adapted to the southern half of Texas, the coast sections of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, all of Florida and the valley lands of 
southern California. The Bermuda Onion grower has a sure and steady 
market for his product, North, South, East and West, and it seldom nets 
him less than 14% cents per pound. and often 3 and 4 cents. Its impor- 
tance as a money crop can hardly be over-estimated. Let the customer 
once get a taste of genuine Bermuda Onion, he will buy no otherso 
long as a Bermuda ison the market. No gardener should fail to grow 
them either for market or home use. 


crop. We have sold 85 per cent. of the Bermuda Onion seed used in the 
United States up to and including 1910. Weare not saying this as a mat- 
ter of boasting but simply stating a fact. Itisan unequalled record and 
there must naturally be a reason for it, especially so, when our prices for 
seed are as high or higher than those of other firms. Why isit, then, that 
we sold such a large proportion of the seed used in a commercial crop 
worth a million or more of dollars? It’s all a question of seed quality. 
Hastings’ Bermuda Onion Seed is the only seed that has been of 
even grade—seed that has gone on and ‘‘made good” year after 
year in the actual crop tests. Almost every seed house that does busi- 
ness in the South has tried on Bermuda Onion seed. None of them have 
ever been ableto geta quality equal to Hastings, and most of them 
have given up attempting to sell inthe commercial onion growing dis- 
tricts where high quality is insisted on by the growers. These men, 
with their years of experience in onion growing, have learned the im- 
possibility of growing the big paying crops with inferior seed, not true 
to name,seed that makes thick necksand scallions instead of fancy 
onions. Mr. T. C. Nye, of Laredo, Texas, who uses our seed exclusively, 
reported one crop of 409,000 pounds (8,000 crates) without any culls, This 
is a combination of first-class cultivation and first-class seed. 

Every pound of seed wesellis the best that can be grown with care- 
fully selected and bred stock running back for more than a dozen years; 
then the seed is thoroughly re-cleaned of every light and imperfect seed. 
It is equalled by no seed yet produced by any other person or firm. 


$100.00 to $600.00 PER AGRE CLEAR PROFIT 


Send For Our New Special Pamphlet On Bermuda Onion Culture 


Every year we have hundreds of letters asking for information about 
this crop and we have just prepared a new and up-to-date pamphlet on 
Bermuda Onion Culture. It gives the methods of the most successful 
growers, both with and without irrigation. It takes up fully the subjects 
of preparation of soil, fertilizing, cultivation, seed-beds, transplanting, 
harvesting and packing. It takes up the whole subject and gives all the 
information necessary to enable the careful grower to make a successful 
crop 


Onion industry than ourselves or isin better position to give you in- 
formation covering the growth of this crop under the different condi- 


No firm in this country has been in closer contact with the Bermuda. 


tions existing in the various Southern States. This crop is being grown 
successfully and profitably in every Gulf State and there is plenty of 
room for thousands of acres more in these States, both for home markets 
and shipment. 

Onions can not be grown with the same careless cultivation 
as cotton or melons or beans, but for the grower who is willing to give 
an onion crop the care it needs, no more profitable vegetable crop can 
be found. Enormous yields can be made, Florida reporting 700 bushels 
per acre with Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi not far behind that. 

This pamphlet is tree. It shows how growers are Clearing $100.00 to 
$600,00 per acre net profit. You can do likewise. 
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You Must Have Pure Genuine Seed 


No crop, with the possible excep- 
tion of cabbage, depends more on the 
genuineness and quality of the seed 
for a successful crop. Outside of our 
importations there is little or no Ber- 
muda onion seed that’s safe to plant 
for the man who wants to make suc- 
cessful crops. There is not a seed 
house in the country except ourselves 
whose Bermuda Onion seed has made 
good with the growers right on year 
after year. It’s the only dependable 
Bermuda Onion seed sold in the 
United States. Others occasionally 
get hold ofa small lot of good seed, 
then fall down on quality the next 
year. This experience has been re- 
peated time and again. 

We could fill this entire catalogue 
with letters from onion growers who 
have depended on seed from other 
sources than Hastings totheir sorrow. 
Hastings’ Bermuda Onion seed, 
(Crystal Wax and Bermuda White) 
always ‘‘makes good”’ everywhere 
and every year, in good growing 
seasons and bad. It has stood the test 
of 20 years continuous planting with- 
out a ‘‘falldown.’’ There haye been 
all sorts of cut-price propositions put 
up to the growers in years past, 
There are beginners in onion 
growing every year and older ones 
wanting to take chances for the sake 
of saving a few cents per pound in 
seed cost. 

Veteran onion growers like T. C. 
Nye, of Laredo, Texas, are not caught 
by offers of a cut price. When they 
start a crop they want to feel sure 
that the seed is right, and when Ber- 
muda-Onion Seed comes from Hast- 
ings they know it’s allright. Mr. Nye 
has made $7,000 clear profit from his 
20 acres in a year, and it wasn’t a 
specially good year for onions either. 
In Bermuda Onion Seed it’s a whole 
lot better to be sure at planting time 
than sorry at harvest, 


“NONE 


Readers of this catalogue who have been in the Bermuda Onion busi- 
ness for years have representatives of other seed houses call on them and 
the talk put out is always ‘‘Our seed is just as good as Hastings.’”? They 
are not telling the truth and what’s worse, they know they are not telling 
the truth. Not asingle house has sold seed in the Bermuda Onion terri- 
tory that has made good two yearsin succession. The truth of that state- 
ment can be borne out by every onion grower in the large onion growing 
districts. There has never been a crop of Bermuda Onions produced from 
seed from other houses that has equalled crops from Hastings for purity, 
shape and yield per acre. Every record cron of Bermuda Onions pro- 
duced in this country has been from our seed. Practically every seed 


IT’S BETTER TO BE 


Harvest time tells the tale and the onion grower who for the sake of 
saving a dollar or so per acre in planting is reasonably sure of losing a 
hundred or more in the crop. 


. Mr. T. C. Nye, pioneer of the Texas Bermuda Onion industry, said 
in a letter to us: 


“T have always purchased my onion seed from Hastings except on 
two occasions, when I wished to place additional orders with them, and 
found they had already accepted orders for as much seed as their con- 
tracts would yield, and so I was compelled to buy part of my seed from 
other parties, I can say that I never got from any other source the 
same pure seed that I got from Hastings. 

“T have bought Bermuda Onion seed from Hastings all the years that 
Ihave been in the Bermuda Onion business, and I will never buy from 
any other house as long as I can get them from him. 


io Succeed 


Hastings’ Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion---A Pure Waxy White 


JUST AS GOOD AS HASTINGS’” 


house in the United States that attempts to do Southern business has 
taken a shot at this Bermuda Onion business during the last 10 years and 
none of them have succeeded. Why? Simply because the seed has not 
“made good’’. They have nottheright growing arrangements. Theseed 
is not ‘‘bred up” properly. This mongrel, more or less ‘'scrub’’ onion seed 
has occasioned losses of hundreds of thousands of dollars to growers in 
Texas, Florida and other States. This seed makes off color, ill shaped 
unsatisfactory onions, while much of the seed sold is not Bermuda Onion 
seed but Italian and Spanish varieties that are worthless in the South. If 
there is one crop you can’t afford to take chances on the seed, it’s Ber- 
muda Onions. If you plant Hastings’ Bermuda Onion Seed you are safe, 


SAFE THAN SORRY 


“The planter who lets every dealer in Bermuda onion seed catch his 
order is very foolish, and takes a risk that no sensible man ought to incur. 
Any speculation with the business is more than likely to land a man in 
the poorhouse. 

“I am confident that during this season the sensible and reliable 
growers of this section are placing their orders with Hastings, aS we 
have fully satisfied ourselves that their seed is more reliable than the seed 
sent out by other houses, Hastings’ seeds are good enough for me, 
and when I can’t get them, there won’t be any other seed planted on my 
place, even if the land should remain unplanted.” 

There is many a man in Texas and Florida who has ‘‘gone broke” as 
a result of buying cheap and inferior Bermuda Onion Seed. Unless the 
seed is right there is absolutely no chance for success with this crop, 
With right seed it’s the safest vegetable crop a man can plant in the 
sections that it is adapted to. 
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We Will Guarantee Germination Test 


Itis a perfectly well established fact that Bermuda Onion Seed one 
year old is practically worthless to the planter. We keep well posted as 
to the Bermuda Onion Seed that comes to this country. In the summer 
and fall of 1909 there wasimported into the United States between 17,000 
and 19,000 pounds of seed more than was sold and planted. Very little of 
it was sold last year and itis held waiting a chance to unload it at any 
price or else to be mixed with new seed. 

Weare fully willing to protect our customers on onion seed and we 
will guarantee our Bermuda Onion Seed to be up to or above the United 
States Government standard of germination on onion seed which is 85%; 
tests to be made by the United States Department of “Agriculture at any 


time during September or October. We are the only firm in the United 
States to give you this protection, and we challenge any other dealer, 
seedsmen or association to give a like guarantee. There is only one 
way by which we can give such a guarantee of germination. The seed as 
it comes from abroad will seldom come up to this standard, but with our 
special machinery we remove dust, light weight and defective seed. 
Every pound of our onion seed goes through this machinery before it 
goesto you. Theseed is grownright and then re-cleaned. It’s no won- 
der that onion growers can write us asdid Mr. H.O. Rockly, of Leesburg, 
Georgia. Hesaid: ‘I planted one acre of Crystal Wax and Bermuda 
White from 2 pounds of seed. Sold a carload at 2 cents per pound. There 
was not a scallion in my entire crop.” 


Tume for Delivery of the New 1911 Grop Seed 


We | positively will not fill any orders for Bermuda Onion Seed until after the arrival of the new 1911 crop seed. This will be 


sometime between August Ist and 15th. Seed should not be planted before September Ist while after September 15th is better. 


Send 


in your order for onion seed as early as you wish. Same will be booked and the seed sent you just as soon as we can get it re-cleaned 


after its arrival in Atlanta. 


White or Yellow Bermuda 


The most widely known and largely planted of the Bermuda varieties. 
Before we introduced our Crystal Wax this was generally called white to 
distinguish it from the Bermuda Red, although it is a light yellow or straw 
color. Since the appearance of Crystal Wax on the markets the produce 
trade of the country began calling this variety ‘‘yellow”’ to distinguish it 
from the pure white Crystal Wax, This has led to some confusion as to 
the name and from now on we shall list it under the name of White or 
Yellow to avoid any misunderstanding. We make this explanation for 
many who plant this variety for the first time expect itto bea pure 
white in color. 

Ourillustration on page 36 shows the Bermuda White or Yellow as 
grown in Florida from seed sown October Ist. Less than six months from 
seed sowing to the fully matured onions. No onion grown compares with 
the Bermuda in mildness of flavorand for this reason it is immensely 
popular with millions of people who dislike the strong flavor of most of 
the varieties. You will make no mistakein planting the Bermuda Onion. 
Large packet 10 cents; 44 ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 14 pound, 70 
cents; pound, $2.25; postpaid. 


Hastings’ Crystal Wax Bermuda 


The most attractive onion in the world. Our own introduction and 
one that we have been exceedingly proud of. It is an absolutely pure 
white Bermuda Onion with a most beautiful waxy appearance that makes 
itsell on sight in the retail markets. In New York and other large 
markets our Crystal Wax usually sells at 25 to 50 cents per crate above 
the Bermuda White or Yellow. Herein Atlanta markets it has largely 
displaced all other onions during spring and earlysummermonths. Ex- 
ceptin color it is identical with the Yellow Bermuda, has all the desirable 
qualities of the old variety combined with much more handsome appear- 
ance. Seed ofthisis alwaysin short supply as it is a very light seeder. 
Pkt., 1€c.; % oz., 2Uc.; 0z., 30c.; 44 1b., 85¢.; 1b., $3.00; postpaid. 

© Our genuine Bermuda Red is 
Red Bermuda Onion the favorite everywhere in the 
South for home use and Southern markets. Identicalin size, shape and 
mildness with our White Bermuda. The color is a pale, waxy red, and it 
is just the right variety in all sections where a red but mild onion is 
preferred. Large packet, 10 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 4 
pound, 70 cents; pound, $2.25; postpaid. 


BERMUDA ONION SETS 


Plant a Few of Them For Early Crops or For Bunching 


For some reason the Bermuda Onion Sets grown in Georgia and other 
Southern and Eastern States are not satisfactory. They don’tstay in good 
condition. Wehave solved the problem of Bermuda Sets by growing 
them on our California farms, where they grow to perfection and keep 
perfectly through the 3,0(0 mile trip across the eutire United States, and 
will reach you in perfect condition and enable you to put Bermuda 
Onions in market (full grown ones) from 6 weeks to 2 months ahead of the 
ones grown from seed. These sets will reach us about August 15th, and 


Ww Grown from our genuine Crystal Wax 
Crystal ax Sets Seed. Pt., 20c.; qt., postpaid, 40c. By 


express or freight, not prepaid, pk., $1.25; bu. (32 lbs.) , $4.25. 


Garlic 


onions. 


It tells how. 


White Multiplier Sets 


The Southern Ruralist is the South’s Best Farm Paper 


White Multipliers 


size for bunching or pickling. Their greatest value is for an early onion for bunching green, com- 
ing in three to four weeks ahead of any other onion. 
Peck, not prepaid, 75 cents; bushel (32 lbs.), $2.75. 


Silver Skin Sets 
Yellow Danvers Sets 


Pure Italian Garlic. 


not from your farm. 
Why not have them? 
onion dollars if you will only grow the onions. 


are the finest onion sets grown in this country. While wedo not advise 
planting large commercial crops from sets, yet for home use, nearby 
markets or early shipments they will be found profitable. All of these 
sets are grown from our own seed and shipped to usin solid car lots. These 
California grown sets are the finest we haveever seen. After being ma- 
chine cleaned they are carefully hand-picked, all trash, stones and de- 
fective sets being removed. Whenyou buy Hastings’ Bermuda Sets you 


get nothing but sets. 
W O Same as above, but light yellow 
Bermuda hite Sets onions. Pt., 20c.; qt., 4C¢.: post- 


paid. By express or freight, not prepaid, pk., $1.15; bu. (32 lbs.) $4.00. 


Finest sets for earliest crop. Pure white color, very produc- 
tive, one set frequently making 20 bulbsin oneseason. Right 


Pint, 20 cents; quart, 35 cents; postpaid. 


Sets of White Portugal or Silver Skin Onion. Large white onion. 
Pint, 15 cts.; quart, 30 cts. Peck, 75 cts.; bushel (32 lbs.), $2.50. 
Forms globe-shaped yellow onions. Pint. 16 cts.; quart, 
30 ets.; peck, 75 cts.; bushel (32 lbs.), $2.26. 

Pound, 35 cents; 


3 pounds for $1.00, postpaid. 


Georgia Spends $500,000.00 For Onions 


aud others of the Southern States are spending as much in proportion to their popu- 
lation. Your merchant’s stock of onions comes from Ohio, New York or Connecticut, 


He would rather spend his onion money with youif youhad the 
Extra dollars come in handy. You can have those 
Send for our onion pamphlet. 


a & az & & & 
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OTHER VARIETIES OF ONIONS FOR THE SOUTH 


In the previous pages we give a great deal of space to the Bermuda ZZ 
varieties. They are the most important for fall planting for Florida, and U7 EZZ7?2=— 
all along the Gulf Cvast. The Bermudas are the earliest to mature, and Se YY ZY A 


hold a distinet place, both as a commercial crop as well as for home 
gardens and nearby markets. Thereisa place, however, that they do 
not fill. They areearly, and the quantity of them grown is so small 
compared with the large and steady demand for onions, that the Ber- 
mudas seldom take care of the market over twomonthsinthe year. 
This leaves a ten months’ market to be supplied with other varieties, for 
the Bermudas, carelessly handled, do not keep well over two months. 
Carefully handled, however, we have known them to last in Florida 
from April until Christmas. 

Many have the idea that the American varieties, such as Prizetaker, 
Hastings’ Globe Onions and the Creole, cannot be grown in the lower 
South. We have seen first-class onions of Prizetaker grown as far South 
as Miami, Florida, which is some 400 miles south of the Georgia line. 
Planted during October they mature 4 to 6 weeks later than the Ber- 
mudas, but being of a slower growth they are firmer, and are naturally 
longer keepers. Try a few of these varieties this fall, growing them direct 
from seed. You can easily have onions all the year round, either for 
home use or nearby markets by planting the Bermudas for first early, 
followed by almost any of the varieties on this page. 


a 9 s G Our illustration 
Hastings’ Snow White Globe Onion Sroy eine hare 
of these onions. Handsome snow-white bulb, with a waxy appearance, 
It is large, firm, rather mild, and a first-class keeper. Remarkably even 
and uniform in growth, will always prove a favorite wherever it once ap- 
pears on market. Large pkt, 10c.; 4 oz., 15c.; oz., 25c.; 14 Ib., 75c.; 1b., $2.50. 


° 9 S This variety has a 
Hastings’ Dark Red Globe Onion Fens is toting 
of the skin that isfound in no other. Onions are large, perfectly globe- 
shaped, and of rich, deepdark red enlor. Exact shape and size of the 
White and Yellow Globe, the only difference in them being in the color. 
Large pkt., 1Lc; 44 ounce, 15¢c; ounee, 25¢c; 144 pound, 75¢; pound, $2.50. 


. 9 s Like th i 
Hastings’ Yellow Globe Onion wna pos Rey White 
a distinct globular shape. All our Globe Onions are extra large in size, 
and large croppers as well as first-class keepers from the firmness and 
solidity of the flesh. Color avery light shade ofstraw, almost the same 
color as the Bermuda White. Large packet, 10 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; ; 

ounce, 25 cents; 4 pound, 75 cents; pound, $2.5). Hastings’ Globe Onions, White, Red and Yellow 


One Large Packet Each of Our 3-Globe Varieties for 25 Cents, Postpaid 


© Neat, round shape, firm and solid S78, 2 A flat, light-red variety, grown ex- 
Australian Brown and a splendid keeper. Fine flavor, Louisiana Creole Onion tensively in Louisiana, Mississippi» 


Skin an amber brown color. One ofthe best for fall plantings. Packet, 6 and other parts of the South. Very firm and solid, a splendid keeper. 
cents; ounce, 15 cents; 144 pound, 50 cents; pound, $1.50; postpaid. Good heavy cropper, but strong flavored. We do not recommend it to 
. 9 . . FEcity RGU euoIse cRICG BRE LTE aTOEN ce leroelseatin Montana Ee a) 
u 1 . Delivery of new crop see to) own 
Hastings Prizetaker Onion -about Septemberl1. Packet, 10 aise ounce, 30 Ofer V4 Ib., $1.00; ib, $3.50. 
We have a prize- 
taker Onion of the best 
American growth, far 
superior to allimport- 
ed seed of this variety. 
‘t has been success- 
folly grown in all 
parts of the Central 
South with bothspring 
and fall sowings. The 
illustration shows the 
shape of this variety 
perfectly. It is an im- 
mense onion, measur- 
ing from 12to18inches 
in circumference. Fine 
bulbs have been raised 
weighing from 4 to5% 
pounds each. Itripens 
up hard and firm&nd 
presents a handsome 
appearance. Flesh is 
whiteand fine grained 
with mild flavor. Pkt., 
5 cts.; ounce, 20 cts.; 
yy pound, 60 cents; 
pound, $2.00. 


Extra Early 
Barletta 


Small, pure white 
pickling, growing 
small, round bulbs 
about 1linch in diam- 
eter. Just the right 
size for pickling, Pkt., 
5 cents; 4% ounce, 15 
cents; ounce, 25 cents: 
Y% pound, 75 cents; 6 4 | ° 
pound, $2,50, Hastings’ American Prizetaker Onion Grown Direct From Seed 
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Mustard For The Fall Plantings 


One of the most popular and useful of the fall, winter and early spring salad plants, and 
hardy throughout the entire South. Sow August to November. 


Perkin’s Mammoth Li.nJ-Podded Okra, 


Fine for salad, like lettuce. 


Chinese Mustard 


This is much superior to 
the Southern Curled in 
size, quality and flavor. 
See the engraving, which 
is a good representation 
ofit. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 10c; 4% 
lb., 20c¢; lb., 65ce; postpaid. 


Giant South- 


ern Curled 


An old and well-known #f 
variety used in all partsof | 
the South for salads like 
lettuce and for boiling. 
Our strain of thisvariety is 
what is sold by many as 
the ‘Ostrich Plume.”’ 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 19 
cents; 34 pound, 20 cents; 
pound, 65 cents; postpaid. 


A most healthful vegetable and a genersl favorite in all 
Okra or Gumbo parts of the South. It can be planted in the Central South 
up to August lst and into September in Florida. Many of the Florida truck growers 
find this a very profitable crop for fall shipment. 


Perkins’ Mammoth Long-Podded Okra 


This Okra is the best for market and shipping purposes, being used by the Florida 
shippers almost exclusively to grow for market. We have greatly improved the 
original strain as introduced by us and now its productiveness is simply wonderful, 
the pods shooting out from the bottom of the stalk within three inches ofthe ground, 
and the whole plant is covered with them to the height of a man’s head, five to six 
feet. Pods are an intense green in color, of unusual length, nine or ten inches, very 
slim and do not get hard as in the case with other Okras. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 
10 cents; 14 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents; 10 pounds, not prepaid, $4.50, 


= A standard variety throughout the South for home 
White Velvet Okra use and local markets. We have a specially fine 
early strain ot this variety, with medium size, round, smooth pods, free from ridges 
and not prickly to the touch. This strain of White Velvet we find to be the best of 
allwhite varieties. Packet, 5 cts; ounce, 10 cts; 4 pound, 20 cts; p 


An extremely beautiful plant 

ars cy used for garnishing. Can be 

sown in either fall or spring in 

drills 15 inches apart. When plants have become 

strong thin out to 6 inches apartinthe row. Pars- 

ley seed usually takes 3to 4 weeks to germinate. 

Soak seed 12 hours in water before planting. Keep 
beds free from weeds and grass. 


Extra Moss Curled 3° ,.o coat 


is the most ornamental ofall varieties. It is hand- 
some enough to have a place in your flower garden. 
It is the favorite sort for garnishing and to supply 
hotels and markets. It is planted almost exclusive- 
ly by Atlanta market gardeners for that purpose. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 20 cents; == — eh : 
pound, 65 cents. Moss Curled Parsley 


Plants of dwarf, compact growth, and the young Jeaves 
Double Curled haye the edges heavily crimped, giving it a general &ppear- 
ance of coarse moss. Often used by market gardeners. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 
cents; 44 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents, 


s Is very hardy, a strong grower, and excellent forseas ,ing, 
Plain Leaved for which purpose it is grown almost exclusively. 1 afket, 
5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 20 cents; pound, 50 cents. * 


e In the fallin Florida and along the Gulf Coast, sow 

Pars hip S from September to December for winter and spring 
crop. Parsnips are a most desirable vegetable. 

The best all-round variety of parsnips for 

Improved Hollow Crown the South. The leaves start from a small 


depression in the crown, givingitthename. Rich,sweet flavor and very productive. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 20 cents; pound, 50 cents. 


Plant a Good Fall Garden 


It always helps a lot keeping down the store bills and a variety on 
your table. Too many have the idea that a fall garden is limited to a 
turnip patch. The turnip patch is mighty good but there are plenty of 
other things as well, Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Lettuce, Radishes, Squash, 
Onions, Spinach, Kale, etc., all come in and add variety to your table, 
health to yourself and family. Don’t forget to plant a good fall garden. 
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(arden or 
English Peas 
For Fall 
Planting in 
the South 


Prices Include Post- 
age Prepaid by Pack- 
ets, Pints and Quarts. 
Pecks and Bushels by 
Express or Freight at 
Purchaser’s Expense 


For fall planting in central South peas 
Culture should be sown early in September of such 
varieties as Home Delight and Bliss’ Everbearing. Extra 
early varieties such as John L. can be sown the latter part 
of the month and matured before frost. In Florida and 
along the Gulf they may be sown during any of the fall 
months, October and November being preferable. Sow in 
drills 2or3inchesdeep. Let them be planted in double 
rows about 6 to 8 inches apart, and when vines get large 
enough, run together. Most varieties are of stiff growth to 
support each other, and the planter is relieved of the 
troublesome work of sticking or brushing them. Peas are 
not grown in the South as much as they should be, and we 
believe that our friends make a mistake in neglecting this 
crop. Any of the extra early kinds and Bliss’ Everbearing 
and Home Delight can be grown in double rows without 
sticking. 


Hastings’ John L.—Our Famous Extra Early 


Finest and earliest of all extra early peas, either for market or home use. 
For fourteen years it has held the record against the best strains of early peas 
sold by prominent Northern houses, and during that time no pea has been intro- 
duced that equalsit for earliness and productiveness, inits class. The John L. 
is the standard for excellence with Southern gardeners, both for shipping and 
home markets, and every year we sell hundreds of bushels of it. The earliest 
time on record was made with John L. by Mr. C.J. Montgomery, St. Augustine, 
Fla., who planted one peck of John L. and onthe thirtieth day from planting 
gathered one bushel of peas therefrom. Packet, 10 cents; 44 pint, 15 cents; pint, 
25 cents; quart, 40 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.40; bushel, $5.00. 


Alaska Extra Early, Hastings’ Genuine Stock 


Next to John L. this is the best round extra early pea. It follows John L. in earliness and is the best 
in quality and heaviest bearer of all the round extra earlies. Seeds are of bluish shade and well rounded 
out and the fresh peas are almost equal to the wrinkled sortsin quality. Asplendid shipper and one of 
the best for home use. There are a great many peas being sold under the name of Alaska that are either 
Tun out stock or else not true to name at all. hese dwarf varieties of garden peas have to be ‘‘rogued”’ 
| carefully every year to keep them true to type. This we do, and when you buy Alaska from Hastings 
you know what you are getting. Packet, 10 cents; 14 pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; quart, 45 cents; postpaid. 
Peck. $1.50; bushel, $5.50. 


Philadelphia Extra Early First and Best, First of All 


Three standard and well-known varieties of extra early peas. Each, packet, 10 cents; % pint, 15 cents; 
pint, 25 cents; quart, 40 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.40; bushel, $5.00. 


Hastings Home Delight = sssvecee 
a 


E a Has been planted by thousands of our cus™ 
Hastings’ John L. Peas tomers during the past 16 years with most 
satisfactory results. By far the best and earliest bearer of the second early or heavy bearing 
peas. A strong, vigorous grower, coming in right after the extra early sorts, and while it is 
enormously productive, still it is of such stiff, stocky growth that itcan be easily grown 
without brushing when planted in double rows 6 to 8 inches apart, the rows running to- 
gether as soon as they are high enough. In sweetness and tenderness it is unsurpassed by 
any other variety. Pkt., 10 cts.; 44 pt., 15 cts.; pt., 25 cts.; qt., 45 cts.; postpaid. Not prepaid, 
pk., $2.00; bu., $7.00. 


Hastings’ Extra Early Surprise Peas 


Our extra early new wrinkled pea beats them all for combining earliness, quantity WY 
and most delicious eating quality in one variety. A true wrinkled variety that ranks with \ A\ Ney < 
the earliest; vines grow 20 to 24 inches high and require no brushing or staking if planted in YAN Bi 
double rows. Its extreme earliness, its delicious flavor, sweetness and tenderness, com- wy) PA\\e 
bined with extra heavy bearing for an extra early sort, makes ita favorite with every one Beye: : 
who plantsit. Seethe illustration on next page showing exact size of the pods and crowded Wh ea 
full of peas. If you want early peas this fall don’t fail to plant the Surprise for your home fh, ( 


r 


caemimmininee: usatemorast 
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il, 


FH ea 


use. It hasalso developed inte a splendid variety for shipping, many preferring it to the 


Alaska for that purpose. Seed stock very scarce. Pkt.,10cts.;34 pint, 20 cts.; pint, 30 cts.; Cw oe ia ce al aie 
quart, 50 cts.; postpaid, Not prepaid, peck, $2.25. Hastings’ Home De 
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e 9 O Height of vines, 18 inches to 2 feet. Pods3to 4 inches long; 
Bliss Everbearing each pod containing 6 to 8 wrinkled peas. Size of peas vare 
large, often quarter of an inch in dia neter; quality very fine. Its habit of growth is of peculiar 
branching character, forming as many as ten stalks from a single root stalk. The individual 
branches are of extraordinary strength and substance, so that when hilled up properly they stand 
np well without brushing. For continuance of bearing this variety is notable—a characteristic 
which gives it especial value for latesummer and fall use. After repeated pickings the vines con- 
tinue’ to be covered with blossoms and buds developing to maturity in turn, The quality isthe 
best ofany pea known, A variety that should bein every garden. Packet, 10 cents; 14 pint, 20 
cents; pint, 30 cents; quart, 50 cents; peck, $2.25; bushel, $8.00. (Supply very short.) 


Sugar or Salad Peas £F¢éibls 
Peas eatenin the pod the same as snap beans. 
We can furnish either tall or dwarf varieties. 
Pkt., 10c; pint, 80c; quart, 50c; postpaid. 

o A dwarf, wrinkled 
Premium Gem extra early, growing 
about 15 inches high, and is one of the earliest 
for home gardens. While not as heavy a bearer 
as some Others, its quality is unsurpassed. 
Packet, 10 cents; % pint, 15 cents; pint, 25 cents; 
quart, 45 cents; postpaid. Peck, $1.75. 


P 10e; 
Black Eye Marrowlat 175? 135: 
pint, 25 cents; quart, 40 cents; postpaid. 


Ti you want to know 
how to grow Onions in 


the South, ask fora copy 
of our free ONION PAMPHLET 


Bliss’ Everbearing Peas 


e 9 Biggest podded of all. Grows 
Hastings Mammoth Podded Peas 31st 4 eee high, fairly load- 
ed with enormous well filled pods. Finest flavor, andstays in bearing 4 to 6 weeks. Packet, 10 
cents; 144 pint, 20 cents; pint, 30 cents; quart, 50 cents. 


O Makes a splendid fall or winter hay and forage crop any- 
Ganada Field Peas wherein the lower South. Sow broadcast at rate of 144 
bushels per acre, any time during fall or winter. A fine soil enricher, being used almost exclusively 
for this purpose by the orange growers of California during the winter months. Packet, 10 cents; 
pint, 20 cents; quart, 35cents; postpaid. Peck, not prepaid, 75 cents; bushel, $2.75. 


100-Bachel OatIc the Ont toe Yea A ic ea 
Sweet Peppers for Plantings Now 


Some of the most profitable crops of sweet peppers ever grown in Florida and Southwest Texas, 
. were from summer and early fall planted seed. If you live in those sections try a few ofthem this year. 
: We havesplendid seed of the highest vitality. 


° © The monster of the pepper family. Single specimens of Chinese Giant 
Ghinese Giant have been grown weighing 18 ounces. ince wae are strong, stocky, 
bushy and erect growth, growing 18 inches to 2 feet high, and are very prolific, setting 3 to 4 extra 
large fruits at the base which ripen whilea second crop is setting on the branches. Fruit is much 
larger than Ruby King, almost square in shape, while the flesh is very thick. In flayoritis very mild 
and entirely free from any fiery taste. Packet, 10c; 24 ounce, 30c; ounce, 50c; 14 1b., $1.40; Ib., $5.c0. 


The standard large size, sweet flavored variety both 
Large Bell or Bull Nose for homme use, market and shipping to Northern 
markets from Florida, Louisiana and Texas. It issweet and hasa very mild flavor; is comparatively 


early and very prolific. Fruits 3 to 34% inches longand 2 to 3 inches across the shoulder. Packet 5 
cents; 44 ounce 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 44 pound, 60 cents; pound, $1.75. 


O One of the leading varieties of sweet peppers for home use, and very largely 
Ruby King grown by market gardeners for shipping. A very vigorous grower with large, 
sweet mild fruits. A close favorite with the Bell or Bull Nose, slightly larger and equally mild. 
Packet, 5 cents; 4% ounce, 15 cents; gunce, 25 cents; 4 pound, 69 cents; pound, $1.75. 


Woe ° t) Wm. Bender, New Ulm, Texas, writes us Ma BANA 
SY ee Z i a Xas, y 23d: Wish you 
oS] Hastings Seeds greatest success. All the farmers in this community have great 


BLANC success with Hastings’ Seeds. I have cabbage now 10 to 12 pounds 
Sor" In Texas toeach head.” 4 


¢ ae 
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Hastings’ Right Seeds Make Right Crops For You 


+ CULTURE —Soyw seed in August and 
Salsify September in shallow drills 18 inches 
apart. Prepare good soil deeply, as Salsify is a deep 
rooter. Cultivate frequently and let grow as long as 
they will. Plants are hardy, so let them stay in the 
ground and use through the winter and spring as de- 
sired. Sow one ounce of seed to 100 feet of drill. 

Mammoth Sandwich Island—The best white 
yariety. Attains large size, being twice thes ze of the 
Long White. In quality it is much superior to the 
The Mammoth White Sandwich Island Salsify or Vegetable Oyster other sorts. Pkt., 10c; 0z., 15¢; 44 pound, 80c; pound, $1. 
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BUG INSURANCE 


You have all heard of and probably carry fire insurance, life in- Why not insure your crops and your income from them by the 
surance, accident insurance or some one or more of the dozens of use of Bug Death, which is the best all-around insecticide that we 
kinds of insurance that are offered. We want to talk to you a ROW AOS e pecveranen Ad abd oa ee UR ELC BI MORL every Hind ane 
. . . . shi . Ea bug that is destructive to vegetable crops. have know z 
aS LT Coa anones Bnd Ce Pe nc. Ms ape one erent Death for many years, have seen it used by others and have used 
est importance to any one living im sections where there are insects it ourselves and from personal experience we know how good and 
that eat up the garden crops. Every market gardener and trucker | how effective it is and can recommend it to you because of that 
who grows vegetables on a large scale has to fight bugs and this | personal knowledge. It ought to be kept in hand by every gar- 
is true of many of the vegetables that grow in the home gardens. dener, either for home use or market, in the South, 


bug Death Kalls The Bugs 


and, at the same time, does not injure the plant or its growth as any othe” insecticide that this is true of? To the best of our 
does every insecticide or bug poison that contains arsenic in one knowledge Bug Death is the only insecticide now made that is 
form or another, as practically all of them do. Paris Green, Lon- both effective on the bugs and at the same time is harmless alike 
don Purple, Arsenate of Lead and other forms of arsenic will kill to the plants, all animals and human beings. It’s sure death to 
the bugs, but unless carefully used either kill the plants or else all leaf-eating bugs and it positively will not “burn” the plants 
“burn” them so that they will not make satisfactory crops. On like Paris Green and other poisons of that class. The damage to 
green vegetables, such as cabbage, they are positively dangerous tender growth of vegetable plants by the application of Paris 
to those who eat the vegetables afterwards. Instead of Bug Death Green is often almost as bad as that of the bugs. Now, that Bug 
burning or killing the vegetable plants to which it is applied it Death is obtainable, you don’t have to use a poison to kill the 
actually acts in a small degree as a fertilizer. Do you know of bugs for, strange as it may seem, 


Bug Death Is Not a Poison 


to human beings and animals, but it is sure death to leaf-eating keeping it around the place, for it won’t hurt the children or your 
bugs of all kinds, the bugs that eat the potato plants and beans live stock if they should happen to get into it by accident or 
and all the other bugs that make life a burden for the gardener eae Par ae = yan. eS axdvonimal pas beer poisoned 

ea F es snares d »y getting into Paris Green left around or else eating e plants. 
who grows vegetables in bug-infested localities. You need not be That kind of an accident can’t happen with Bug Death around, for 
afraid to leave Bug Death around. We doubt if it would hurt it won’t hurt them if they do get into it. It’s safe for every kind 
you any if you ate some of it, although we would not advise you of living animals, but bugs of various kinds simply can’t stand it. 
trying a mess of it for breakfast. It is a fact, however, that you This is very peculiar, but it’s a fact. Bug Death has been in use 
can dust it on cabbage one day and eat that cabbage tomorrow now for about 14 years in this country and Canada and we have 
with no bad effects. It is most effective on bugs and that’s what never known of a single instance where person or amimal was ever 
you want to kill, and at the same time you need. have no fear in injured by it. 


Don’t Wait Until The Bués 


have eaten up half your crop before you begin to think about a will stick so tight that it will take the hardest kind of rain to 
remedy. You can be reasonably sure Mr. and Mrs. Bug are going wash any of it off. If you have a sprayer, and are working on a 
to come around and try and raise several Bug families in your | large scale, dissolve about 12 to 15 pounds of Bug Death in 12 
patch. The right way, the safe way, is to keep Bug Death around quarts of clean water and spray it on. This much will go over 


st 2 : 4 an acre of vegetables and the bugs will quit eating the leaves of 
Jhe house and at the first sign of Mr. Bug’s appearance in your your plants in a hurry. j : be] 


crops either dust or spray the plants with Bug Death and Mr. and In some parts of the country vegetable crops are troubled with 
Mrs. Bug will shortly be in a condition that will make the raising fungous diseases as well as bugs. In such cases Bug Death can 
of “Bug” families impossible in your neighborhood. It will be a be mixed with “Bordeaux Mixture” and sprayed on together. Full 
bug funeral instead of a large increase in the family and in the directions go with each package of Bug Death for its use. If you 
meantime your crops are going on to maturity uninjured. You have no duster or sprayer you can easily dust the plants by 
may think it strange that we say ‘dusted or sprayed” on the placing some Bug Death in cheese cloth or other thin cloth. Bug 
plants. That’s exactly correct and one method is as good as the Death is such a very fine powder that it can very easily be shaken 
other. If you have a powder gun or shaker you can dust the fine through thin cloth onto the plants. It’s just the sort of insecticide 
powder on the plants when they are wet with rain or dew and it you need—safe, easily applied and a sure Bug Killer. 


Order Bug Death With Your Seeds 


When possible it’s always best to have Bug Death sent by express or freight with seed orders. It cannot well be sent by mail, as 
the postage on that class of goods is 16 cents a pound. 

The price of Bug Death in Atlanta is as follows: 1-lb. package, 15 cents; 3-Ib. package, 35 cents; 5-lb. package, 50 cents; 12%-lb. 
box, $1.00; 100-Ib. keg, $7.50. 


PREPAID RATES. 


To any office reached by the Southern Express Co. we will send Bug Death, all charges prepaid, as follows: 3-lb. package, 6. 
cents; 5-lb. package, 85 cents; 1214-Ib. box, $1.45. 

To any office of the Wells-Fargo, American or Pacific Express Co.’s we will ship, all charges prepaid, as follows: 3-Ib. package, 
60 cents; 5-lb. package, 90 cents; 12%4-lb. box, $2.00. 

Remember, there is hardly a gardener in the South, no matter whether he has a family garden or a hundred-acre truck patch, 
that don’t need Bug Death some time during the year, and it is well to have it on hand ready for use when you need it—and that’s 
when the bugs put in their appearance. It’s safe to keep around and it don’t spoil or lose strength by being kept, so you run no risk 
by ordering it when you order seeds. It’s good to have on hand at all times. We have known Bug Death for many years. We use 
it in our own gardens. We know how effective it is and how perfectly safe. We sell thousands of pounds of it to Atlanta gardeners 
and they come back for more when they need it, and that’s the best kind of recommendation, their buying it again and agein. You 
will do the same when yor find out how well it insures your crops against bug damage and destruction. 
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HASTINGS’ SELECT RADISH SEED 


THESE PRICES [INCLUDE POSTAGE PAID BY US 


Gult For best results radishes require a rich, loose, 
Ure moist soil, so that they can be grown quickly. 
The crisp, tender flesh of early radishes depends almost en- 
tirely on rapid growth. Successive plantings should be 
made every 10 days or two weeksto keep up @ continuous 
supply of crisp and tenderradishes. Forearly use plantthe 
round or button radishes and olive shaped as early as 
ground can be worked in spring. Plantings of these extra 
early sorts may be continued forsix weeks. After that use 
the long and half-long varieties, as they root much deeper 
and resist heat and drouth better. What are known as 
winter radishes should be sown in August and Septem- 
ber. All radishes should be sown thinly in drills one foot 
apart, covered 44 inch and kept clear of grass and weeds. 
Our radish seed is of the best, all being grown from care- 
fully selected and transplanted roots. 


2 9 This is th 
Hastings’ Early Long Scarlet 30s'si"¢ 
ular of all radishes in the South for the general garden use 
and market, Our illustration shows the remarkable regu- 
larity and fine shape of our strain of this variety. Its a 
favorite everywhere, no vegetable garden being complete 
withoutit. Tops rather small, roots long and tapering toa 
decided point; coloranintense brightscarlet. Fleshisvery 
crisp and tender and when grown rapidly, as all radishes 
should be, it is free from all pungent taste. Packet,5 cents; 
ounce, 10 cents; 14 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents; postpaid. 


Long White Vienna or Lady Finger 


One of the finest long white radishes in cultivation. It is 
almost identical with Long Scarlet,exceptincolor. Beau- 
tiful shape; skin and flesh pure white, crisp, tender and ofa. 
quick growth. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 10¢; 14 lb., 20c; lb., 65e. 

° © ° 2. Excellent nd 
Long White Icicle Radish Frain. 238 
and distinct sort; ready for use as soon as Hastings’ Early 
Long Scarlet, but has fewer leaves, Admirable alike for 
open air and under glass. The Icicle radish is perfectly 
white in color, and long,slender and taperinginshape, It 
quickly grows to market size, is crisp and brittle, and of 
mild,sweetflavor. A fine variety for both market and home 
gardeners who want an early, long white radish. Pkt., 5e; 
0z., 10¢; 14 1b., 20¢; lb., 65e. 10 1lbs;, not prepaid, $4.50. 


* Grows to 
Chartier or Improved Sheppard ¢7x5;2 
size, but not very uniformin shape. Red at the top, pink 
in the middle, white at the tips; handsome appearance 
when pulled at therighttime. Itisespecially fine flavored 
when grown quickly in the South. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 
10 cents; 144 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents. 


y 9 Similar to the Long Scar- 
Wood Ss Early Frame let, but earlier. Shorter 
end broader, more brilliant color and better for forcing 
and market. Pkt., 5c; oz., 10c; 44 1b., 20¢; lb., 60c. 


C Oblong, tapering shape; skin 
White Strasburg and flesh are pure white, firm, 
brittle and tender, retaining its crispness even when the 


roots areoldand large. The bestforsummeruse. Excellent 
family or marketyariety. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 10c; 14 1b.,20¢; 1b., 60c. 

° 9 2 After we introduced 
Hastings’ Glass Radish {yore onees 
years ago it was named ‘“‘Cincinnati Market Radish’’ by a 
Northern seed house and is gen- 
erally catalogued by Northern 
houses under thatname. Wecon- 
sider it one of the finest of the 
long red or pink radishes. Itisof 
bright pink color with white tips; 
very regular and uniform in size 
and shape. Flesh transparent, 
always crisp and brittle. with mild 
flavor even when grown to large 
size. Desirable for both market 
or bome use. Packet, cents; 
ounce, 10 cents; 4% pound, 20 
cents; pound, 65 cents; postpaid. 
10 pounds, not prepaid, $4.50. Hastings’ Early Long Scarlet 
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Beats Tomatoes or Anything Else 


Dade County, Florida, is the greatest tomato section in this country, but 
Mr. S. C. Littlefield, of Little River, finds outthat Bermuda Onions beat them. 
He said ina lettertous: ‘‘I am just through gathering my acre of onions. I 
have raised 700 bushels from the 4 pounds of seed from you. Shall require 
seed for 5 acres next season. This beats tomatoes, orin fact anything else.” 


700 Bushels (39,200 Pounds) Per Acre 


~~ 


Long White Icicle Hastings’ Glass Radish 


H. G. Hastings & Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Georgia. 


2 Also known as 
Rosy Gem Radish Ween 
Scarlet Ball. This is the favorite among our 
market gardeners for forcing as well as for 
open ground growth. We have seen it ready 
for market here near Atlanta in eighteen 
days from the time seed was sown. It is also 
very desirable for home gardens, being 
almost identical with our Scarlet Button 
exceptin the white shading at base of the 
root. It is one of our earliest varieties. 
Globe-shaped, with rich, deep scarlet top, 
shading to pure white atthe bottom. Very 
tender and crisp, never becoming hollow 
or pithy untilvery old. Packet, 5¢c.; ounce 
10c.; 4 pound, 20c., pound, 60¢e.; postpaid. 


Scarlet Button Radish 


A favorite extre. early variety of round 
form and deep scarlet skin. Very mild in 
flavor, crisp and tender. Short, narrow 
leaves, making aveiy small top. Pkt.,5c.; 


S = ‘A splendid variety of early turnip 
Crimson Giant radish of large size. It isa little 


longer in shape than the Scarlet Button, a brighter color, 
and twice the size. It will take the lead in turnip radishes. 
It grows quickly and even, when it attains large size it 
remains crisp, tender and of fine flavor tothe last. It will 
prove @ money-maker for the market gardener, as its 

right crimson color makes it a seller on sight. Equally 
valuable for the home garden. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 
cents; 44 pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. 


453 Sn Half Long Deep Scarlet 


A new radish sure to please you. As shown by our illustration it is between Scarlet Button and Early Long 
Scarletin shape. In appearance it is most beautiful, in market it brings the highest prices. In color the skinis a 
brilliant scarlet througnout. Flesh is a clear white, crisp, tender and free from the pungency so common in 
many radishes. Itis an extra early and is thoroughly satisfactory to Atlanta gardeners who have planted it. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; YZ pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents. 


EARLIEST CARMINE, FRENCH BREAKFAST, PHILA. WHITE BOx 


Well-known varieties. Each—packet 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; lf pound, 20 cents; pound, 55 cents; postpaid. 
California Mammoth White—It is8 to 12 inches Black Spanish Winter—Black skin, but white flesh. 

long and from 2 to 3inches in diameter. Packet,5 cts; Pkt., 5 cts; ounce, 10 cts; 14 lb., 25 cts; pound, 75 cts. 
ounce, 10 cents; 14 pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. China Rose Winter—Bright rose color. Excellent 


White Spanish Winter—Mild in flavor. Pkt., 5¢; quality ana best winter variety. Packet, 5 cents; 
ounce, 10 cts; 4% pound, 25 cts; pound, 75 cts, 
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Hastings’ Mixed Radishes Our splendid mixture of radishes has become deser 


Season’s supply in family gardens, Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 44 pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. 


WHY NOT MEET. 
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at your nearest town. 


and hay dealers, you 


0z., 10e; 44 pound, 20¢c; pound, 60c; postpaid. Scarlet Button Radish 


ounce, 10 cents; 34 pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. Half Long Deep Scariet 


Hastings’ Mixed Radishes—One Planting for the Entire Seaosn. Pkt., 5 cts.:; oz., 10 cts; 4 lb., 25 cts; pound, 75 cts. 


vedly popular in the past few 
years, giving, asit does, a succession of -adishes all through the season. 
mixture contains some of all varieties listed—early, medium, late; round, halflongand long. In ne sowing you zeta continuous, all 


“GOOD LUCK” HALF WAY? 


About @ year ago we wrote several hundred seed-buyers asking them why they did not send to us for seed that season, 
almost invariable reply was, “I put off ordering until I thought it was too late to send.’ Most of them also said that in their 
hurry to get seed planted they bought seed from the boxes in the stores and had ‘“‘bad luck”’ with their gardens. We don't believe 
very muchin “‘luck,’’ but if there is such a thingit’sa mighty good plan to meet ‘‘good luck” half way by buying the best seeds 
youcan. Ifyou buy garden seeds from the boxes in the store or the low grade oats, rye, etc., thatthe merchant buys from feed 
are surely meeting “bad luck” a little more than half way instead of meeting ‘good luck” as you should, 
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Hastings’ Mammoth White Bush Squash 


$ In our Giant Crook- 
Giant Summer Crookneck Squash Teer’ we have a 
variety containing all of the good qualities of the Crookneck class, and 
at the same time giving double the size of the Old Yellow Summer Crook- 
neck. For market gardeners growing for nearby markets and home 
gardens it is especially desirable. Like the Mammoth White Bush, it is 
too large to ship. With this variety you get double the yield from the 
same area that you do with the other sorts. We recommend it without 
reserve toour Customers. Pkt., 5c; ounce, 10c; 4 pound, 25c; pound, 65c, 


Identical with Karly White 
Early Yellow Bush Squash Bush except in color, which 
is a bright golden yellow. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 10; 14 pound, 20c; pound, 65c. 


Old well-known 
Yellow Summer Crookneck Squash Variety of crook- 
neck Squash, a favorite for home and market gardens. Fruits small, of 
bright orange yellow color, and covered with warty excrescences. 
Flavor very rich and buttery. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; l4 pound, 
20 cents; pound,65 cents; postpaid. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $4.50. 


Twice as Much for Same Price 


Clarence O. Kaiser, Fayette County, Texas, writes: ‘‘Thanks for 
promptness in filling my order. They arrived yesterday and are 
better than Iexpected. You give about twice as much for the same 
price as Ican get here, and from whatI have seen of your seeds 
growing in several of my friends’ gardens, I know the quality is OK. 


Best Spinach Seed 


Our American grown Spinach is much superior to the imported seed in every 
particular. The germination is stronger and better, the growth larger and more 
vigorous and hardier. We have nothing but American-grown seed of Spinach. 
There is no better vegetable tu furnish an early sapply of ‘‘greens’’ than Spinach. 
It requires rich soil, the richer the better, and can be sown during October, No- 
It germinates 
freely in cold weather and isarapid grower. As “greens” its quality is unsurpassed. 


vember and December, any time when the ground is not frozen. 


Hastings’ Aragon Spinach 


one of the best heat-resisting sorts for late spring use. 
thoroughly tested, and pleases all market gardeners who use it. 


Sow for fall and winter use 
Curled Norfolk Savoy as it runs to seed if sown in 
the spring. With the exception of Aragon it is the heaviest cropper. 
Ounce, 6¢; 44 pound, 15c; pound, 40c. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $2.25. 


Good standard variety 


Broad Leaved Flanders (o%one "tse and mar. 


ket. Ounce,5c;%1b.,15e; pound, 40c. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $2.26. 
° Sow for allseasons. A heavy cropper that 
Long Standing does not run to seed readily. Ounce, 5c; 
44 pound, 15¢; pound, 40c. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $2.25. 
A valuable variety which is extensively grown 
Bloomsdale producing large crops of thick-leaved spinach. 
Ounce, 5c; 4 pound, 15¢e; pound; 40c. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $2.25, 


Our best variety for the 
South. Fine market size, 
producing a large, thick, green leaf, well crumpled or sayoyed, and stands a 
long time before running to seed. The hardiest of all varieties, standing an 
ordinary cold winter without damage in this latitude. At the same time itis 
This variety has been 
Ounce, 5 cts.; 
ly pound, 15 cents; pound, 45 cents; postpaid. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $2.75. 


Summer or Bush Squashes 


Every year the planting of the Summer or Bush Squashes in the Central South during July 
and August for September and October use becomes more prevalent. Every year the plantings 
of these squashes in Florida and along the Gulf Coast, for falland early winter shipment, be- 
_ Our people are just learning that these squashes grow and bear from summer 
planted seed just about as well as from the spring planted. These squash can be planted in 
the Central South as late as August 15th. South Florida plantings can be continued as late as 
October Ist, either for home use or shipment. 


Hastings’ Mammoth White Bush Squash 


As shown by the illustration this is a decided improvement over the Early White Bush, 
being donble the size and more regular in shape. 
Has a beautiful clear white skin and flesh, and grows 10 to 12 inches across. 
family gardens and nearby markets, but too large to grow for shipment. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 
10 cents; 4 pound, 20 cents; pound, 65 cents, postpaid. Ten pounds, not prepaid, $4.50. 


Early White Bush Squash 


——— é earliest to mature, very productive and of light cream color. Very popular variety for shipment 
7 to Northern markets from Florida, as well as being a general favorite for home gardeners every- 
where. Packet, 6c; ounce, 10c; 4 pound, 2Uc; pound, 60¢. 


It is very early, uniform in growth and 
Fine for 


This is the well known White Scalloped 
or Patty Pan Squash. Itis one of the 


Ten pounds, not prepaid, $4.50. 


Hastings’ Giant Summer 
Crookneck Squash 


Don’t Put Off Ordering Seeds 


untll the day you want to plant them. Order them now and have 
them on hand to plant when there isa ‘‘season in the ground.” 
Hastings’ Seeds don’t spoil by being kept in your hands a month or 
two orthree. Order them now while you think aboutit. You will 
then have them on hand to plant whenever you think best. 


Hastings’ Aragon Spinach 


WHY NOT A FALL GARDEN? 


It’s a fair question. Why not have vegetables right up to 
and through the winter months? Most everybody is willing 
to start a gardenin the spring. Why does their interest in 
gardens fade away insummer? It’s just as important for the 
health of yourself and family to have a good supply of vege- 
tables in fall asin spring. You have the ground, why not 
keep it busy all the year round? You need the vegetables. 

| Time to send for seed now. 
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TOMATOES 


For Your Summer 


And Fall Plantings 


About the time this catalogue comes into the hands of the 
majority of its readers the tomatoes from the spring plantings 
will have begun to die out. It’s easily possible for the people 
of the Central South to have tomatoes for table use for a 
month or six weeks after killing frost. Planted now, most va- 
rieties bear in 75 to 80 days. Tomatoes will be in their prime 
during October and November, and can be picked green be- 
fore the plants are killed and keptin the house and ripened 
gradually for weeks afterwards. Ifyou never tried planting 
tomatoes in summer, do so now. In Florida and along the 
Gulf Coast it is a regular crop for fall and early winter ship- 
ment. 


Duke of York, the Blight-Proof 


In some parts of the South, especially in Florida and along 
the Atlantic Coast there is a disease of the tomato known as 
the Southern tomato blight. About the time the fruit begins 
to set the plant begins todie. There is no known remedy for 
this disease. It does not appear on new land, or land that has 
not been planted in tomatoes, but when it does appear the 
only way to succeed with tomatoes is to plant a variety that is 
“blight-proof,”’ and the Duke of York is the on]y sure blight- 
proof variety. While not of as fine eating qyalities as the 
others, itis a splendid shipper and makes 
fine market appearance. Fruits form in 
clusters of 5to 10 and are larger than aver- 
age size. It’s a strong, healthy grower,a 
big cropper and stays in bearing a long time. 
Planted exclusively in many parts of the 
South. If you have ground that tomato 
blight is present in, this variety is the one 
foryoutoplant. Genuine Duke of York. 
Pkt., 10c.; 44 02z., 15c.; 0z., 25¢.; 4 Ib., T5e.; 
Ea postpaid. Five lbs., not prepaid, 

00, 


9 2 aid to 
Spark’s Earliana *°, {2 
earliest bright red tomato of good size and 
flavor. Originated in Southern New Jersey 
and is the first in the market from that sec- 
tion. Plants are hardy with rather slender 
open branches and moderate growth weil 
set with fruits, all of which nipen very early 
in the season. Fruits are of deep scarlet 
color, growing closely together in clusters 
of 5to 8,all of medium size, averaging 244 
inches in diameter. Smooth and solid, quite 
thick through and very free from ribs and 
eracks for an early yariety. Flesh deep red 
with solid center and small seed cells: 
slightly acid flavor. Pkt., 10c.;44 oz., 16c.; 
02., 25c.; 14 lb., 65c.; lb., $2.00. 


Extra Early Wealthy 


This new tomato is a source of wealth to 
the gardener who plants for early markets, 
hence its suggestive name. It is a remark- 
ably smooth, large size, extra early tomato. 
It is an enormous yielder for an extra early, 
each plant being a mass of beautiful red 
fruit. Fruits ‘‘set’’ in close on the stem, and 
as it has comparatively few leaves and is 
open in growth, the sun colors the fruit 
much more quickly than others. It blooms 
early and sets the first bloom. Itis a com- 
pact grower and can be grown Close. Pkt., 
10 cts.; 4% 0z., 15 cts.; 0z., 25 cts.; 4 1b., 65 cts.; 
Ib., $2 .00. Hastings’ Redfield Beauty Tomato 


HASTINGS’ REDFIELD BEAUTY TOMATO 7° “oStr tou CAN Chow aT? 


Our Redfield Beauty is of the right size, the right earliness, the right shape, the right color, the right bearing qualities, the right 
shipping and eating qualities; in fact it’s an ail right tomato in every respect. It has been planted for the last 18 years in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, and in all tests it has proven its superiority over all the other famous varieties. 
Its vigorous growth, heavy and long bearing qualities and its comparative freedom from rotting under the most trying conditions of 
growth, make it a favorite everywhere. Of glossy crimson with a slight tinge of purple. Grows in clusters of three to five fruits and 
is the most regular in size and shape of fruit of any variety known. Retains its large size until all are picked. Of perfect shape and 
is unexcelled for toughness of skin and solidity. Large packet, 10 cents; % ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; ™%4 pound, 65 cents; 
pound, $2.00; 10 pounds, $17.50. © ‘ 
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LIVINGSTON’S GLOBE TOMATO 


A variety that has become very popular with Florida shippers during 
the past two years. We have grown a few hundred pounds of seed this 
past season from original stock from Livingston. We find it one of the 
earliest, fruits smooth and of good size, firm flesh and few seeds. Very 
productive of fruit, being short-jointed and clusters of fruit form at each 
joint. Fruits are of right size and shape to pack well for shipment. Color 
of skin purplish red, about the same shade as our Redfield Beauty. Our 
experience with this variety, both in our own crop and by observation of 
market crops in several sections is that about one-half of the fruits come 
the true globe shape, the balance are rather flattened but much thicker 
proportionately than other standard varieties. We make this explana- 
‘tion as many who grow it for the first time are misled by the name given 
it and expect all the fruits to be globe-shaped. Eyen with this irregu- 
larity in the shape of fruit itis a good variety of extra early tomato, es- 
pecially for shipment. Packet, 10 cents; 44 ounce, 20 cents; ounce, 30 
cents; 4 pound, 90 cents; pound, $3.00; postpaid. . 


= 3 Our impr d Pur- 
Hastings’ Improved Purple Acme 037 Proved Pur. 
the finest varieties on our list, a big improvement over the old Acme 
which was so popular everywhere. It is one of the very earliest, is almost 
round and has a thin, but very tough skin. Our Improved Acmeis avery 
heavy bearer and ripens evenly all over. It hasa lovely purplish shade 
of color which makes it especially desirable as a market and shipping va- 
riety. Has few seeds, is thick, meaty and solid. You will find it a most 
desirable sort for either market or home use, with its fine colorand flavor. 
Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 20 cents; 14 pound, 50 cents; pound, $1.60, 


Livingston’s Globe Tomato 


9 We find this splendid variety to be one 
Chalk Ss Early Jewel of the best cxtra early sorts. Itis within 
one week of being as early as the famous Earliana and is far superior, the 
fruits being uniformly larger, thicker through, more solid and much-finer 
quality than any of the extra early tomatoes. The fruits are very deep 
through from stem to blossom end, being almost round or ball shaped and 
from 3 to 3’4 inches in diameter. The interior portion is yery solid and 
fleshy, with very few seeds, the seed cells being very small and the fruits 
nearly all solid flesh; quality is exceptionally sweet and free from acidity. 
Our seed is grown from original stock, none better to be had. Packet, 10 
cents; 44 ounce, 15 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 4 pound, 75 cents; pound, $2.50. 


= bd Our Matchless is well named; for it has 
Hastings Matchless no equal as a large second early tomato 
for home use, nearby mawkets Gr canning. A vigorous grower and very pro- 
ductive, and continues to prgduce large size fruits until frost, if cultivated. 
Fruit is large to extra large, very meaty and solid, with fewseeds. Itscolor 
isa brilliantshadeofred. Foliage is heavy, protecting the fruits from sun- 
scald during late summer, ¢Pkt., 10c; 14 0z.,15¢; 02., 25¢; 14 1b., 75¢; Ib., $2.50. 


Chalk’s Early Jewel 


= 9 No yariety of tomato 
Hastings’ Long Keeper Tomato X°, 5277217, 9 fomete 
heat and drought resisting qualities, making pre-eminently a tomato to 
furnish a continuous supply all through our long summers when other 
sorts die from heat and drought. Its resistanc_ to unfavorable conditions 
of growth is remarkable and it is adapted toall partsoftheSouth. Fruits 
average about 3 inches in diameter and are ofa brightred color. Isearly, 
very productive and the longest keeper ofany. Equally valuable for both 
home and market garden. It has the right shape and color and every 
Southern gardener who plants it will find it a most profitable variety. 
Packet, 10¢e; 44 ounce, 15c; ounce 25c; ly pound, 65c; pound, $2.00. 


sais 9 Q We think a great deal ofour 
Hastings’ Dwarf Champion Wo{27s,2,g7eat deal of our 
Champion, for we believe it to be the only tirst-class tomato of suffici- 
ently stiff growth to stand up clear of the ground without staking, thus 
keeping the fruits off the ground. The growth is very stiff, upright and 
compact, Fruits are large, of bright red color, very regular in size and 
shape aad very smooth skin. Itis one of our most popular and desirable 
varieties, planted by tens ofthousand of our customers every year. Packet, 
10 cents; 74 ounce, 16 cents; ounce, 25 cents; 14 pound, 65 cents; pound, $2.25. 


Th St A first class main crop yariety of extra large size, yery 
e€ OME smooth and of bright red color. Largely used in some 
parts of South Florida for winter shipment, and a standard sort for those 
who grow tomatoes for canning. It’s a large, good, smooth, solid, meaty 
tomato for all purposes and asplendid variety to furnish late tomatoes in 
gardens everywhere. Pkt., 5c; 4 oz., 15¢; 0z., 25¢; 14 Ib., 65¢; Ib., $2.00. 


ree _ el Plant Some 100-Bushel Oats 
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Hastings’ American-Grown Turnip Seed 


Hastings’ American-Grown Turnip Seed is away ahead of 
the European growa, and there is mighty little American-grown 
turnip seed sold by most seedsmen in this country. Your local 
merchant may have seed from Philadelphia, New York, Detroit or 
other cities, but that doesn’t mean that it’s American-grown seed 
by a long shot. 


Our seed is right, just what you need for successful crops. 
You don’t take chances when you plant Hastings’ Turnip Seed. 


Early White Flat Dutch 27 osenehy and one 


of the most popular 
early varieties in the South for either spring or fall planting. Of medium 
size and a quick grower. Is flat, as shown in the illustration, with very § 
small, fine tap root. Flesh and skin pure white; fine grained and sweet 
Ounce, 5 cents; 44 pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents; postpaid. 


Early Red or Purple Top (25s2n0er pope. 


lar variety of early 
flatturnip, being almost identical with the Flat Dutch, except for the 
deep red or purple color of theskin at thetop of the bulb. Known in 
many sections as the Purple Top Flat Dutch. It’s a quick grower with 
very fine-grained, sweet-flavored flesh. The red top of the bulb extend- 
ing down to whereit rests in the soil, adds very much to the attractive 
appearance of this popular variety. Ounce, 5c; 44 pound, 15c; pound, 502. 


Early White Flat Date Early Rea or Purple Top 


C The earliest of all turnlps. <A flat, purple top variety, resembling 
wan Extra Early Milan the Early Red or Euaple| Top very acele: but is two weeks earlier. 
( AK Perfect in shape and color, sweet and fine grained. Seed supply of this very short. Packet, 5c; ounce, 
SS 
<S WAN ly 


10 cents; 14 pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents. 


One of the popular varieties for planting in the South in late summer 
Yellow Aberdeen and fall. Ttisa purple top, rather flattened variety that resists both 


heat and cold exceedingly well. Of good size and a splendid keeper during the winter and spring 
months. Ounce, 5 cents; 4 pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents; postpaid. 


© Color pure white, shape round, size large, solid, 
Southern Snow-White Globe quien growth for a large turnip, producing 
great weight to theacre. Rapidly growing in popular favor, more especially asa late winter and spring 
variety. In the autumn and early winter it is apt to be hard, but mellows like an applein keeping. Itis 


productive, hardy and closely resembles in size and shape the popular Purple Top Giobe. Ounce,5 
cents; 44 pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents. 


Extra early. <A variety of sterling merit; perfectly round, pure white 
Early Snowball very satel eco short top. Ounce, dc; 4 pound, 15ce; pound, 50 cents. 


A splendid and distinct 
Golden Ball yellow variety. Fine grain- 
ed, medium sized variety, as round as a ball, 
with acleardeep orange color. Bulbs of me- 
dium size, a rapid grower, maturing early. Has 
smalltaproots. This is the finest flavored of all 


the yellow varieties for table use. Packet, 5c. 
ounce, 10 cts.; 44 pound, 15 cts.; pound, 50 cents’ 


Purple or Red Top Globe The most popular variety in the South 


for general planting. It is medium 
early, globe-shaped, very handsome in appearauce and an extra heayy cropper in all parts 
ofthe South. You can not plant too many of them either for home use or markets. It’s 
always of good quality, a good keeper and a good sellerin the market. Ounce, 5 cents; 4 
pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents; postpaid. 


Seven Top or “Salad Turnip”? 722,20% paper variety for 


“greens’’ in the South. Very hardy, growing all through the winter. Can be cut at all 
times, giving a supply of fresh vegetable matter at times when nothing else is available. 


Can besown from August till December and in early spring. Ounce, 5 cents; 4% pound, 15 
cents; pound, 50 cents, 


Dollar Corn and 
75 to 90 Gent Oats 


How many times have you had 
to go down in your pocket and 
pay these prices or more? A 
few acres of our 100-Bushel 
Oats will see you through every 
time. Don’t buy grain, grow it 
yourself. It pays to plant 
Hastings’ 100-Bushel Oats. See 
pages | to 5. 
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Seven Top or “Salad Turnip” 


Purple or Red Top Globe Turnip 
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HASTINGS’ BIG 7 TURNIP COLLECTION 


The most popular of all turnip collectiens. This gives every family in the South a full supply of early, medium and late turnips. 
No other house offers you such a bargain in turnip seed as this. For 25 cents we will send you, postpaid, one ounce each of Extra 
Early White Egg, Purple or Red Top Strap Leaf, Early White Flat Dutch, Purple or Red Top Globe, Yellow or Amber Globe, Improved 
American Rutabaga and Seven Top. 7 ounces of turnips, all different, very best grade seed, for 25 cents, delivered at your postoffice. 
No other varieties will be sold at this price and no changes will be allowed in this collection. If you do not want to plant all this 
seed this fall, what you hold over is perfectly good for next spring’s sowings. See illustration of this collection on last page of cover. 


7 OUNCES, 7 VARIETIES, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 


SEE LAST PAGE OF COVER FOR ILLUSTRATIONS OF TURNIPS 


e 9 e e A splendid mixture of our own 

Hastings’ Mixed Turmips eoisiing some of enon ranetr 

of turnips and rutabagas cata- 

logued by us. This mixtureis made up to supply the demand of the thousands of planters 

who wish to make only one sowing and at the same time have a succession of turnips to supply 

them all through the season. This mixture contains all the early, medium and late varieties 
and ‘‘salad”’ varieties for ‘‘greens.’? Ounce, 5 cents; 14 pound, 15 cents; pound, 55 cents. 


HASTINGS’ IMPROVED AMERICAN RUTABAGA 
. GREATEST CROPPING 4 RUTABAGA KNOWN 


Hastings’ 
Improved 
American 
Rutabaga 


THE FINEST RUTABAGA 
IN THE WORLD 


Our special strain of Improved American leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is the best and heaviest 
cropper of all rutabagas for the South. This va- 
riety has been grown and improved for years to 
meet the wants and trade of the most critical gard- 
eners. Itis of fine form, with a rich purple top 
and yellow flesh of very pleasing appearance. 
Flesh is tender and sweet and exceptionally free 
from stringy, hard flesh. It has a comparatively 
small top, small and fine roots, and is a sure and 
heavy cropper. If you grow rutabagas you need 
our “Improved American.” Ounce, 5 cents; 4 
pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents; postpaid. 


Breadstone Rutabaga 


As fine grained and sweet flavored as the best 
varieties of turnips. Of medium size and quick 
growth, with perfectly smooth roots; white, with 
light green top. Flesh white, fine grained and 
cooks in 15 minutes. Fora white, quick-growing 
rutabaga, itisunexcelled. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 
10 cents; 4 pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents, 


Where Do The 
Cotton Dollars Go? 


We might ask also as to the orange and peach 
and vegetable dollars. In a few months it will be 
“‘settling up”’ time in the cotton belt. The*cotton 
crop is being turned into dollars,but how many of 
them stick in the growers’ hands? Isn't it a fact 
that most of them are spent paying up the supply 
merchant for meat and grain, etc., that you could 
just as well grow at home and at much less cost 
than you paid Mr. Merchant? This fall is a good 
time to take a step toward financial freedom, to- 
wards keeping the cotton, fruit and vegetable 
growers’ dollars at home. Oats, rye, wheat, barley, 
etc., sown this fall will help keep these dollars at 
your home. 
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Why the Hastings’ Business Grows 


Just one reason forit. There are more than 150,000 people all over the South that feel towards the Hastings’ & Co. 
business just as these friends below do. 

ALABAMA—“Many thanks for the turnip seed just received. I have been using your seed for some time and 
like them splendidly, and always speak a good word for them whenever I can,’”’—W. E. Boaz, Talladega Co. 

GEORGIA—‘T have been buying seed from you and also taking the Ruralist for 11 years and have always been 
well pleased with both, Wishing you much success.’—K. A. Sizemore, Gwinnett Co. 

MISSISSIPPI—“‘Our vegetables we raised from your seed were fine; several cabbages weighed 10 pounds. In 
fact everything was fine. I have given quite a number of persons your address and will be glad to recommend your 
seed to anybody.’’—H. L. Suggett, Montgomery Co. 

TEXAS—“I planted the seeds and have the finest garden you ever saw. Every seed planted I think came up 
and grew off finely. The people around are amazed at my success. I tell themit is a question of seed, and if they 
will order seed from Hastings they can do likewise.’—J. H. Pipkin, Ellis Co. 


° Roots long and car- 
Long White or Gowhorn jotsnaped, one. 
third to one-half of which is formed above ground. It roots deeply, 
resisting drought well. Flesh pure white, fined grained, sweet and of 
excellent table quality. Itis very hardy and resistant to cold. Fre- 
quently: planted together with Dwarf Essex Rape for winter stock 
food. Ounce, 5 cents; 4 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents. 


se se A h 
Pomeranian White Globe 4),.°73.dn 
where large size and quantity rather than quality iswa.ted. Very 


large white globe-shaped variety. Ounce,6cents;14 pound, 15 cents; 
pound, 50 cents. 


Ww s The finest flavored of y= 
Extra Early hite Egs all early turnips and Z 
with favorable seasons is ready for table use in six weeks from sow- L Whit Cth 
ing. Skin and flesh are of a pure snow white, solid, fine grained, ong WS OAS 
sweet and a good keeper. Looks very attractive bunched for sale and gardeners with this variety 
have no difficulty in selling at top prices. Ounce, 5 cents; 44 pound, 20 cents; pound, 60 cents. 


Sometimes called Yellow Stone. Undoubtedly the 
Yellow or Amber Globe most handsome of the yellow sorts. Grows to a 
large size, flesh very firm, fine grained and keeps splendidly well intospring. Ounce,5 cents, % 
pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents. See illustration on last page of cover. 


= Another ‘‘salad”’ variety used in the South. Ounce, 6 cents; 4% 
Southern Prize pound, 15 cents; pound, 50 cents. z 


These Prices Include Postage Paid By Us On Quantity Named 


= = = 


Pomeranian White Globe 


“Book and Paper Farmins” 


We know that there is a prejudice in many farmers’ minds against any agricultural information that appears in a book or in an 
agricultural or farm paper. At the same time the same farmer will gladly take that information and use it if it comes to him from 
the mouth of a brother farmer at a picnic, or a fish-fry, or at church, or at a Farmers’ Union meeting. 

This prejudice is not surprising when one recalls the mass of misinformation so far as the South is concerned in many of the 
agricultural papers published North and circulated in the South. No matter how valuable that information may be in meeting the 
agricultural conditions North, it is usually worthless here because of the difference in conditions. It is also true that the editors 
of many farm papers are not practical men and have no knowledge of the practical every-day affairs of the farm. 

Now, looking at it from a farm standpoint, we believe that-the farmer and gardener who refuses farm information from a book 
or a good agricultural paper is dead wrong. He spites himself. With all due respect to him and ourselves, neither of us knows 
all there is about farming. We believe it our plain common sense duty to ourselves to get all the helpful information we can from 
any source and we don’t care two straws whether it comes to us in a book or in an agricultural paper, by word of mouth or in a 
letter. It’s helpful information we are after, and we don’t care what kind of a package it is wrapped up in just so we get it. 

Our office answers on an average about 50 letters per day on farm and garden subjects. These letters are from farmers and 
gardeners, and we are glad to be of any assistance we can, but the point is this: The information asked for in at least four out 
of five of these letters has been given in the Southern Ruralist within the last year or so. We know of no farmer or gardener :so 
poor that he can’t pay the price for a year’s subscription. We know of no farmer, no matter how well off or how good a farmer 
he is, that knows it all. It has been our observation that the better farmer a man is the more anxious he is to get more informa- 
tion from papers and books. As a rule, the sorrier farmer a man is the more apt he is to sneer at agricultural books and papers 
and the work of the Farmers’ Institutes by our State Agricultural Colleges. 

Some two years ago our Mr. Hastings was in a middle Georgia town where a Farmers’ Institute was being held. Some good 
talks were made by men from the Georgia State College of Agriculture, principally on the subjects of soil-improvement. After 
the meeting a middle-aged farmer was overheard to say to another farmer: “‘Them fellers from that College can’t tell me nuthin. 
Why, I done wore out two farms already.” That man told the exact truth, He had not been farming, he had been “skinning” 
his land, robbing it of everything nature put there. Incidentally he kept himself poor all the time, doing it; kept himself poor by 
bad farm methods. He had ragged clothes, patched up wagon and harness and a farm to match them. He refused knowledge. 

Tens of thousands of our customers read the Southern Ruralist. Every farmer in the South ought to read it for it is full of prac- 
tical information from practical men of the South. See pages 18 and 19 of this catalogue. Through us you can get the Ruralist 
for one year for 25 cents, and if you are not satisfied at the end of three months, just notify us and we will return you the 25 cents 
you sent us and have the paper stopped. We recommend this best of all Southern agricultural paper to you, furnish it to you at 
half price, guarantee you satisfaction or money back. It helps us and it will help you. Subscribe for it with your seed order. 
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for Fall Sowings 


There are a number of flower seeds of which should be sown in the fall for best 
results, as the length of time to hot weather from spring sowings is too short to 
allow for best development. To this class belong Pansy, Violets and Daisies. 
Other varieties, such as Sweet Peas, need an early start, especially in Florida and 
Gulf Coast sections, October to December sowings being best. In the lower half of 
Florida and extreme Southwest Texas, such kinds as Dianthus or Pinks, Marigold, 
Nasturtiums, Petunias, Poppies, Verbenas, can be sown almost any time during 
the fall months, adding brightness to home surroundings during the winter months. 


C 9 ° © To hav x tri 
Hastings’ Superb Mixed Pansies [70,2832 4." 
seed of pansy should be sown in October, in all parts of the South. In Florida 
plants can be left out in the open all winter; in the Central South they should be 
protected during the severe weather of January and February. Our mixture well 
deserves the name of ‘Superb”’ being made up from the best of large flowering 
strains of the French and German pansy specialists; Giant Trimardeau, Odier, 
Cassier, Bugnot, Large Parisian Stained, Masterpiece, and many others of the 
highest type. Flowers from this mixture are frequently larger than a silver dollar, 
Packet, 25 cents; 3 for 50 cents; 7 for $1.00. = 


° e 99 e i t 
Large Flowering English “Face” Pansies {0 .oiuciss 
varieties of ‘‘Face’’ Pansies. Packet, 15 cents; 3 packets, 35 cents. 3 
° A fine mixture of best French varieties. 
French Mixed Pansy Very satisfactory for fall plantings in 
Florida and along the Gulf. Packet, 10 cents; 3 packets, 25 cents. 
Sweet Violets Favorites everywherein the South, blooming in late 


fall, winter and spring. .Ours isthe true sweet scented. 
Can supply either blue or white or both mixed. Packet, 10 cents. 


Double English Daisy (Bellis. Perennis) 73% )i7% 


Daisy, perfectly hardy and suited to cool, rather moist locations. Blooms in earliest 
spring and latefall. Sow seed early in boxes orshallow drills, then transplant to 
permanent location. Treat the same as violets. They can be flowered through the 
winter if placed in boxes in pits or planted out in cold frames. Flowers very double. 
Plants spread rapidly in rich soil. Finest Mixed. Packet, 10 cents. - 


n 


Hastings’ Superb Mixed Pansies 


If success is to be had with Sweet Peas in Florida and along the Gulf Coast \N 
Sweet Peas seed must be planted in October or November. Plant in trenches about six 
inches deep, covering seed 2 inches. As they grow keep filling in trench until level with surface of ground. 


© 9 2 © Our own mixture made up from 
Hastings’ Finest Mixed Sweet Peas 702 Tie pat leading vavicties 
No undesirable colors or varieties in this. It’s the cream of over 450 named varieties known to seedsmen. 
Packets, 5 cents; ounce, 10 cents; 14 pound, 25 cents; pound, 75 cents; postpaid. 


is em * Gorgeous is the only word that can describe the bril- 
Poppies Superb Mixed liancy of a bed of our mixed Poppies in full bloom. It’s 
always best to plant poppy seed in the fall or early winter for spring blooming. In the cooler sections the 


seed lays dormant in the ground all winter, but makes far better growth than from spring planted seed. ‘* 
Our mixture contains all the popular kinds of double, semi-double and single varieties in all colors and 


shades. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 30 cents; postpaid. 
D O One of the easiest 
Dianthus or Pinks eyown sowers in all 


of the South. Planted during the early fall 
months they get astart that puts them in bloom : 
early in the spring, 


Hastings’ Superb Mixed Dianthus 


A splendid mixture of all the best double and 
single Japanese and Chinese varieties. A splendid 
range of color and form that will please you. 
Packet, 10 cents; 3 packets, 25 cents. 

QO When this catalogue reaehes 
Nasturtiums you the Nasturtiums from the 
spring planted seed will be pretty well ‘‘played 
out.’’ Nasturtium seed planted during August and 
September in all the Lower South will give an 

abundance of bloom until frost. 


Nasturtium—Dwarf Mixed 


Our splendid collection of the best varieties of Nas 
turtium from our German growers. Pkt.,£¢; 0z.,15¢. 


s : Carri h 
Nasturtium—Tall Mixed (res ie 
did range of colors that our Dwarf Mixed does, Sweet Peas 
Fine for training up on porches or for porch or window boxes. Packet, 5 cents; ounce, 15 cents. 


i Suitable for fall planting in Florida only, unless you are able to protect 
Petunias from frost during the winter further north. 


oO eaten DS es} These are solid colors without the stripings and 

Petunias Finest Mixed variegations, Packet,5 cents. 

Petunias—Striped and Blotched.—The finest strain of single petunias. Flowers beauti- 
fully striped and blotched. Packets, 5 cents. 
V b From fall planted seed these will live through the winter with slight pro- 

€rveNaS tection in Florida and along the Gulf, and bloom freely during the spring 
months. You will be pleased, 

Verbena—Mammoth Mixed.—The largest strain of Verbena known. Individual florets, 
almost as large as phlox, and in the finest shades of color well mixed. Packet, 15 cents. 


Verbena—Best Mixed Hybirds.—Our extra fine strain containing all the best colors and 
in entirely distinct clearshades. Fine. Packet, 10 cents. 


° o For Florida fall sowing only. Large flowers in 
Marigold—Larége African different shades of yellow. Packet, 6 tents. 


yy 
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Hastings’ Superb Mixed Poppies 
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Hastings’ Open Ground Grown Roses 


To meet the demand for strong, two-year-old open ground roses, we have 
grown several thousand of the plants herein the clay soil of Georgia, a soil 
that brings roses to a perfection found nowhere else in this country. i 

We haven’t a wordtosay against the small pot-grown roses which are 
planted each spring. We sell tens of thousands of them ourselves every 
spring, and some of the finest rose collections iu the South have been grown 
from small pot-grown plants. There are, however,a great many people who 
want quick results. These open-ground roses are just what they need. 
Planted out in November and December, they begin to bloom in earliest rose- 
blooming weather, and furnish an abundance of bloom the first summer. 
None of the petting and nursing mecessary to bring up a small rose to the 
satisfactory blooming stage. Our open ground roses have got the strength 
and vigor and growth necessary to give you all the large size bloom the first 
season. You save from a year toa year and a half in getting satisfactory 
flowers by planting out these open ground grown plants, 

We will ship none of these large plants before Novemberl. Wewant them 
thoroughly dormant before shipping, so that they will carry in the very best of 
condition and be sure to live. 

Prices These plants are toolarge to send by mail and are for. express 

only. Price, purchaser’s selection of varieties, 25 cents each; 
$2.50 per dozen, except where noted. These prices do not include prepay- 
ment of express charges. Send in your order any time during summer and 
fall. Same will be booked and shipped on or about November 1. 

° e ° O Finest large white rose. E 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria jae aoiiie budsand gery eeee 
full double flowers. Color a very delicate creamy white and very fragrant. Plants are 
extra strong, healthy growers and very free bloomers. Flowers are borne on long stiff 
stems with rich, glossy toliage. A most satisfactory rose for all purposes, 

O Deep saffron yellow variety. Buds extr 
Mme. Jenny Gillemot eae and pointed; Breda light Canoe 
changing to darker yellow. Flowers extra large with immense petals. Buds open 
freely. is fine upright grower of free branching habit. One of the most satisfactory. 
roses of recent introduction, and you will be pleased with it. 
2 One of the older varieties, but a fine one for the Sout 
Papa Gontier Most handsome dark green foliage, and long pointed page 
of clearest shade of red. We have grown Papa Gontier fora dozen years or more, and 
it never disappoints us. No rose collection is complete without at least a plant of this. 
0 One of the most generally satisfactory roses 
Mile. Gecil Berthod ever planted South, Of fine upright EoGWint 
Wan free branching habit and 
covered with large, extra 
fine, deep, rich, golden 
yellow flowers. Every one 


who grows Mlle. Cecil 
Berthod is pleased with it. White Rose Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


Oo The best pure citron yellow rose, a splendid bedding 
Blumenschmidt variety for the South. Winner of three first premiums 
at Beceny rose exhibitions. Fine shaped buds and flowers, One of the finest of recent 
introductions. 


* A new red rose originating in Indiana. Flowers are extra large 
Rhea Reid and double; very free blooming and exquisitely fragrant; color 
a rich dark velvety red. The best ofall red roses for outdoor growth in the South, 


> A splendid new garden rose of very round, full 
Mrs. Benj. R. Cant form and solid color; flowers of clear, bright 
rosy light red color; extra large, double and full and very fragrant. This is one of the 
most vigorous growing tea roses, and it will please you. 


One of the grandest of hybrid tea roses. Color a clear bright pink, 
Aurora full and double to the center, One of the most fragrant of all. 


s If there is one variety that has done more to name the 
Pink La France rose the ‘Queen of Flowers” it is the Pink La France, 
With its large, full fower; of beautiful silvery pink color, it is unexcelled in roses of its 
class. No rose garden is complete without one or more of the Pink La France. 


Frequently called ‘‘Red La France” being identical 

Duchess of Albany with that variety except in color, which is red. 
we WW Indeed the champion rose of the world; 
Champion of the orld a champion in hardiness, and free 


blooming. Color the deepest, richest shade of rosy-pink, yery bright and deliciously 
fragrant. Best of all hardy pink roses. 


~ A superb bedding rose, one of the finest and most 
Gruss An Teplitz useful yetintroduced. In color itis brightest scar- 
let, shading to deep velvety crimson. A few plants make a perfect blaze of color. A 
constant bloomer. 


Killarne One of the best new brilliant pink roses introduced in recent 
y years, having proved to be a splendid out-of-door rose in the 
South. Perfectly hardy and a very free producer of magnificent brilliant pink flowers. 


Ww a - Here we have a beauty. It is an excellent counter- 
hite Killarney part of Killarney, except that the color is pure snow 
white. Itsimply can’t be beaten for beauty. 

Another rose of the splendid ‘‘Kaiserin” 
Perle von Godesbur¢g class, adapted to all parts of the South. A 
- strong grower and a constant bloomer throughout the blooming season. Identical with 
Madame Jenny Gillemot Kaiserin Victoria Augusta except in color,which is a pure white with yellow center. 
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Superb Pink Ever-Blooming Rose, Maman Cochet 


© Good red roses 
Triomphe de Pernet Pere (20 ocr ts 
all of the South are rather scarce and this variety is one of 
the best. Of vigorons growth, it seems to do equally well 
in both sandy and clay soils. A free bloomer and constant 
throughout the season. Color of flowers magenta red 
changing to crimson. 


Hy 


il 


World Famous Rose, Marechal Niel 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
If we were only going to 


Pink Maman Cochet plant one pink rose this 


is the variety that would be our choice. For vigor of 
growth, long life, freedom of bloom and large size of buds 
and flowers it hasnoequal. A magnificent rose, adapted 
to all parts of the South. Hardy in all parts of the South, 
@ profuse and constant bloomer. Our illustration shows 
the extra large size and globular shape of the flowers which 
stay in perfect condition for days after being cut. Colora 


clear pink. 

Oy This is identical in 
White Maman Cochet eytts respect with the 
Pink Cochet except in color, which is a pure clear snowy 
white. Has amostdelicateteascent. Onsomeofthe older 
bushes in our grounds we have frequently seen buds as 
large as teacups borne on canes thrown up from the roots 
in late summer and fall. It is one of the most satisfactory 
white everblooming roses on our list. 

This is “he only perfectly hardy 


Etoile de Lyon everblooming yellow rose. In 
size and shape of flower it much resembles the famous Perle 
des Jardins but isa much stronger grower, a deeper shade 
of golden yellow and somewhat more double. 


bs One of the standard clear 
Catherine Mermet Pini. strong growing, over 
blooming roses; well adapted to all parts of the South. 
Seems to do better in the sandy soils of Florida and the 
Gulf Coast section than many of the other tea roses. Very 


desirable. 

B id Similar in character of growth to the C. Mermet 
TIGE putin color itisa pure clear white. During ex- 

treme heat the outer petals ‘‘pink’’ somewhat but the color 

is clear white during spring and fall. This is a standard 

variety in Southern rose gardens, 


Duchess de Brabant name of Countess Le 
Barth. It’s a magnificent rose for bedding or for standing 
alone in the yard. We have seen splendid specimens ot 
this as high as a man’s head and 15 feet in circumference 
literally loaded with hundreds of the beautiful salmon pink 
flowers. This is one of our favorites. It will stand more 
neglect than almost any other variety. 


Also known under the 


EA 


If the rose is ‘‘Queen of Flowers’’, Paul Neyron is certainly ‘‘Kin 
Paul Neyron of Roses’’. While it has the character of growth of the Hybrid 
Perpetual class, it has a free blooming habit entirely distinct from other Hybrids, It’s 
adapted to tae entire South, some of the best specimens we have ever seen of this variety 
being in extreme South Florida, Paul Neyron starts blooming in earliest spring and 
the flowers are largest of all, full open blooms often measuring 5 to 6 inches in diameter. 
Color a clear bright pink. 


hd A world famous climbing rose that everybody wants. In Florida 
Marechal Niel and the Southern half of the cotton States Marechal Niel is hardy 
in almost any location. In the Northern half it had best be planted on the south side 
of the house where it will be protected from the cold north and northwest winds during 
severe winter weather. While a slow grower at first, the enormous and deliciously 
fragrant yellow flowers well repay one for waiting until the plants reach large size. No 
collection of roses is complete in the South without one or more M. Neils. 25 cents 


each; extra size plants, 50 cents. 

bs Another famous yellow rose, delicate and sweet scented. 
Perle des Jardins Most of the cut roses sold by florists as Marechal Niel are 
Perle des Jardins and no one is injured by the deception, forit is a magnificent rose with 
its perfect shaped flowers, its fragrance and delicate shade of yellow. You will like it. 


o An extraordinarily free flowering, hardy, ever- 
New Rose==-Cherry Ripe blooming rose. The flowers are finely formed, 
globular in shape and of a very deep rose crimson color. As fragrant as any of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals which it much resembles in shape of flower. 


A splendid new everblooming rose. Buds exceptionally long and 
Dean Hole beautiful, opening into a mammoth flower of splendid substance. In 


color it is a rare shade,being an intense salmon pink. : 
The wife of our Ex-President was well com- 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt plimented when this new rose, probably the 
best introduction of recent years’ was named for her. Flowers are creamy white with 
rose center; buds long and pointed; flowers very large, full and ofsplendid form, Its 
freedom of bloom is remarkable, beginning when the plants are very small and continu- 
ing without interruption except during the winter. You will be greatly pleased with 
this new rose,which is very popular wherever grown,both in this country and in Europe. 


o o) : A pure tea rose coming to us originally from Germeny that you 
Friedrichruh will find most satisfactory. In color a deep, blood red, flowering 
very freely and continuously. A good strong grower and a splendid rose that has been 


awarded a number of gold medals. 

W ll l The flowers are extra large and full. This is a splendid new hardy 
ellesiey rose, color bright, clear rose-pink, reverse of petals silver-rose. A 

vigorous grower, bearing its flowers on fine stems. 


Olivia 
South. 


An ideal red bedding rose. The color is a deep rosy red, resembling Helen 
Gould in both formand color. Avery desirable rose for all parts of the 
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for the amateur. 


and shell-shaped. 


winter. 


bs weather, 

. Always a favorite in the 
Mile. Franciska Kruger oe 5 3 .urine south. 
A strong vigorous grower, one of the easiest of all to grow and get quick 


resulis in the way of size of bush and an abundance of large, deep, cop- 
pery yellow flowers. Be sure and plant Mlle. Kruger if you have none in 


your collection. 
One of the old favorites and always good. Easy to grow 
Safrano anywhere in the South, one of the freest bloomers and 
its long-pointed saffron colored buds always please you. 
A pure, ever-blooming tea rose, desirable 


e 
Marie Ducher for all parts of the South. Flowers of good 
size and substance and of a beautiful light rose color. 
For porches, pillars or arbors, anywhere that a 
Lamarque climbing rose can be planted Lamarque has a place. 


Its foliage is good, making plenty of shade whileits large double white 
flowers tinted with lemon at the center are always beautiful. 
Another Southern favor- 


e e e 
Reine Marie Henrietta (oe sore eer 


While not as free a bloomer as some others the beauty of its large, double 
cherry-red flowers more than make upin quality whatit lacks in quantity. 
Out of the thousands of new rose seedlings produced 
Burbank by Mr. Luther Burbank, in California, this is the only 
one that he considered worthy to bear his own name. Peculiarly adapted 
to out door planting in the South. In color itis a rich cherry-crimson. 
A To the many who want a desirable 
Clothilde Soupert “cemetery’’ rose we recommend this. 


Of rather dwarf growth but always covered with white, very double 
mowers sendy suffused with pink at the center. It will grow almost 
anywhere. 


Madame Leon Pain 


colored foliage. 


most handsome rose and fine for all parts of the South. 


Wm. R. Smith 
Helen Good, $1,000.00 Rose 


Helen Gould 


of bloom and beauty. 
grown it many years; know it both on the clay soils of North Georgia and the sandy soils of 
Florida and the Gulf section and it’s simply one of those red roses that you can’t afford to be 
without if you appreciate high rose quality. 


Souv. de Pierre Notting 


good grower and continuous bloomer. 
with light peach pink. 


Lady Battersea 


and extra long, full-pointed buds. 
tinged with deep orange. 


Gornelia Cook 
long-pointed pure white buds. 


Bessie Brown 


Lady Mary Cory 


In color it is a deep golden yellow. 


Very strong grower with smooth wood and handsome plum- 
Flowers large, free and fullin opening. Of 
silvery salmon color with orange yellow center; reverse of petals bright red and yellow. A 


A superb bedding rose for the South. The soft blending of 
the salmon-pinks and the rose-pinks and the beautiful flesh 
tints in this rose gives it a close resemblance to the flush of a maiden’s cheek. 


That price was paid for the two orig- 
inal plants of this variety. It isa 


What the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is to white roses, Helen Gould 
is to the red roses, head and shoulders above them in vigor, freedom 
Among florists this rose is frequently called ‘‘Red Kaiserin.’’ Wehaye 


Another one of the desirable vari-colored free 
blooming tea roses adapted to the South. A 
Flowers a beautiful shade of yellow, slightly flushed 


A No.1 rose of the Kaiserin class that is a specially vigorous 
growerin the South, Its charm lays in its unusual coloring 
In color it is a most beautiful cherry-crimson, slightly 
We recommend this both for its beauty and for its easiness of growth 


One of the older varieties and always a great favorite on account 
of its vigorous growth, freedom in blooming and its beautiful 


Totally distinct and one of the largest we have seen. Color pure 
white, sometimes faintly flushed with pink. Petals are enormous 


It is really marvelous that such large flowers can be so freely produced. 


A rose from one of the great English originators. It’s a 
pure eyer-blooming tea rose, always in bloom, except in 
Full form, 


O A standard French variety that does exceedingly 
Souv. de la Malmaison wellin most parts of the South. Flowers extra 
large and double and of a beautiful flesh tint shade. Blooms perfectly eyen in the hottest 


* O One of the grandest pink roses ever introduced. 
Bridesmaid A vigorous grower anywhere in the South and a 


free bloomer from beginning to end of the season. We have known this 
rose for years and it always satisfies anyone wanting a clear, pink, double 


flower. 
Madame Garoline Kuster Another of the iret 


the South. Easy to grow and alwaysin bloom from early in the season 
until the end. Beautiful light lemon yellow bloom. 


It’s well named, a bush of it in full bloom being a 

Snowflake mass of white. Not well suited for cut flowers but 
as a rose for the yard or cemetery planting it has no equal, 

A very distinct and popular rose. 


e 
La Princess Vera Of easy growth and the abundance 
of large coppery yellow buds, slightly shaded with pale blush will al- 


ways please you, 
Also known under the name of ‘‘Golden Chain.” 
Reve de Or A splendid porch or pillar rose, making vigorous 


growth. Color a clear shade of orange yellow. 
i Another splendid climber for porches or ar- 
Zelia Pradel bors, Splendid foliage and at intervals bears 


heayy crops of pure white large double flowers. 

Thisisa splendid perch or arbor 
Mrs. Robert Peary rose that’s always in bloom. Itis 
really a climbing form of the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and has all the 
desirable points of that popular variety. 


oS One of the late introductions of the 
Alice Roosevelt Hybrid Tea classand most desirable. Of 


vigorous growth, flowers large, fulland handsome. In coloritis a beau- 
tiful opaque salmon pink, the outside of the petals flushed with rose. 


Cochet rose in every respect as to vigor of growth and freedom of bloom. Colora 
delicate yellow, suffused with light pink. Helen Good is one of the coming roses, 


You need it. 

O The gold medal Red Rose of France. It has no 
Etoile de France superior. Flowers are large and borne on long, 
stiff stems; color a lovely shade of clear crimson red; very fragrant and keeps well 
after being cut. A good grower, a free bloomer; finest of rich coloring and a 
thoroughly satisfactory rose. This is one of the finest. 


Standard Varieties of the Hybrid Perpetuals 


While the ever-blooming roses are the favorites in the South yet thereare many 
who like a few of these old favorites. Of these we have grown and can supply; Gen. 
Jacqueminot, bright red; Boule de Niege, pure white, flushed with rose; Climb- 
ing Paul Neyron, clear pink; Conrad F. Meyer; deep bright intense pink; Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, deep, rich, glowing red; Black Prince, extra dark crimson; 
Capt. Christy, delicate peach blow pink. 

Everbloomers: Sunset, yellow; Perle von Godesburg, white with yellow 


center, Souy. President Carnot, delicate fawn; Olivia, deep rosy red; White 
Malmaison; white. 


nn 


New Rose, Etoile de France 
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Chinese Sacred Lily. 


The White Roman Hyacinth 


The Roman Hyacinths are very popular owing to their delicacy and fragrance. 
They are easily grown either indoors orin open ground. The fiowers are smaller 
than those of the Dutch Hyacinth, but are more abundant, each bulb p:oducing 
four or more spikes of graceful fiowers. 

From early fall planted bulbs they bloom usually in from two to two and a half 
months, and plantings every two or three weeks will furnish a succession of deli- 
cious fragrance throughout the winter and early spring. Splendid eftects are 
obtained by planting four or five bulbs in a six-inch pot or in fern pans of the same 
size. The general culture is the same as given previously for Dutch Hyacinths, and 
we can especially recommend them for winter blooming. 

You will find the Roman Hyacinth unsurpassed in beauty, delicacy and earli- 
ness. Our bulbs are of the largest size, strong and healthy; the selected stock from 
the best growers in the South of Frunce. The White Roman is the favorite. By 
mail, postpaid, 50 cents per dozen; $3.76 per hundred. 


Single and Double Tulips 


For the northern half of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, all of 
Oklahoma and Arkansas and the higher lands of the Carolinas, tulips will be found 
very desirable. In the southern half of the States named, also Florida, they are 
seldom found satisfactory. 

Tulips make the most brilliant and gorgeous display on the lawn of any of the 
spring flowering bulbs. Nothing will attract greater attention than beds of these in 
full bloom. The general culture of tulips is about the same as for hyacinths. Ground 
should be rich and loamy, but not wet. In using stable manure be sure that it 
does not touch the bulbs. 

In making up the designs of the beds, the individual tastes will determine the 
colors to be used. In the varieties named below will be found only ones with 
strong, clear, distinct colors, standard varieties, selected for their superiority over 
the hundreds of named varieties from Holland. From the list below you can get 
the very best in tulips. 

Si ] Cardinal’s Hat—Fine bright red, single; 3 cents each; 25 cents per 

ing € dozen; $1.50 per 100. If by mail, postpaid, 4 cents each; 30 cents per 

dozen; $1.75 per 100. 

Chrysolora—Large, pure yellow, singie; 3 cents each; 25 cents per dozen; $1.50 
per 100. If by mail, postpaid, 4 vents each; 30 cents perdozen; $2.00 per 100. 

L’Immaculee—Large, pure white, single; 2 cents each; 20 cents per dozen; $1.10 
per 100. If by mail, postpaid, 3 cents each; 25 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. 

Duchess of Parma—Large, orange red, single; 2 cents each; 20 cents per dozen: 
$1.10 per 100. Ifby mail, postpaid, 3 cents each; 25 cents per dozen: $1.50 per 100. 

Cottage Maid—Beautiful rose, shaded with white, a very attractive variety; 2 
cents each; 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 per 100; If by mail, postpaid, 3 cents each; 25 
cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. 

Mixed Single—All shades and colors of single tulips. This will make a 
gorgeous display of bright colors; 2 cents each; 20 cents per dozen; $1.00 per 100. If 
by mail, postpaic, 25 cents per dogen; $1.25 per 100. 

D bl Duke of York—Very double; earmine rose; edged broadly with 

ou e€ white, suffused rose, showy and extra fine; 2 cents gach; 20 cents per 

dozen; $1.25 per 100. If by mail, postpaid, 3 cents each; 25 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. 

La Candeur—Large, double, pure white. Fine for cemetery bedding; 3 cents each; 
25 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. If by mail, postpaid, 4 cents each; 30 cents per dozen; 
$1.75 per 100. 

Gloria Solis— A grand double tulip; deep crimson, with broad golden yellow 
margin; very large and scowy;3 cents each; 25 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. If by 
mail, postpaid, 4 cents each; 30 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100. 

= Extra large sized bulbs 20 cents per dozen, postpaid; mammoth 
Freesias size, 30 cents per dozen. i 


Ghinese Sacred Lilies 


A member of the Narcissusfamily, imported from China. It is a sacred lily among 
the Chinese, who have the following pretty fable concerning its origin: 

“Once upon a time a father left his property to his two sons, with the understanding 
that it should be equally divided; but the elder son seized all the tillable land, and left 
the younger but an acre covered with rocks and water. The younger son, failing to 
obtain justice, sat at the water’s edge bemoaning his misfortune. A benevolent fairy 
appeared, and, giving him these Narcissus bulbs, told him todrop them into the water. 
Shortly afterward their flowers were developed, and the neighbors crowded to see the 
fairy’s gift. In the course ofa few years the badly treated brother had accumulated a 
fortune by therapid increase and sale of hisbulbs. Then the elder brother, envious of 
the prosperity of the younger, bought up great numbers of the bulbs—hoping to get a 
monopoly by getting all of them—at so heavy a price that he was obliged to mortgage 
his property to procure funds for the purpose. He plantedallhis good lands with 
bulbs, but they soon began to die, as they cannot live long out of water. He was ruined, 
while his brother, who had bought the mortgage, foreclosed it, and became possessed 
of the whole estate in time to plant some of the dying bulbs in the watery acre.” 

The bulbs should be placed three to six In a shallow dish, partially filled with 
pebbles or small stones. Bulbs should be placed in an upright position, partially 
supported by the stones. The water should not more than half cover the bulbs. Water 
should be changed every two days as they do not do so well in stagnant water. The 
bulbs will also thrive if planted in pots of earth and watered liberally. Under proper 
conditions the blossoms are produced abundantly, but care must be taken not to keep 
the bulbs in an overheated room, A cool sunny window suits them best, and the 
curious oriental appearance of the bulbs, their peculiar but vigorous habits ot growth, 
and the ease with which they are grown, make this beautiful Narcissus one of the most 
desirable of bulbs for window culture. Ten cents each; $1.00 per dozen. By mail, 
postpaid, 13 cents each; $1.35 per dozen. 
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RYE, WHEAT, VETCH 


wens: and Grasses are all money-saving crops, which should be planted in the fall by 


‘man to grow a fine crop of 12 to 15-cent cotton, when to do it, he has to impoverish his 
al | or nearly all his cotton dollars for grain, hay and fertilizer? 


State of Georgia alone imported from other States over eighty-nine million bushels of 
; also hay to the value of $23,680,000.00—a total of over sixty-three million dollars. In 
au Georgia alone spends about two-fifths of aS value of its cotton crop for oats and 


| r square in the face. It’s a fact bk the farmer in the South who grows enough grain 
th the year, is the exception. The farmer who has grain and hay enough to see him 
‘sell in town is almost unknown. 


all through the long summers to grow cotton. We grow it and sell it for a good price. But— 
money go? Largely to States like Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, for grain, hay and meat, yet with 
Ss, intelligent cultivation and fertilizing Georgia and other cotton States need ask no odds 
rth in grain and hay production. The time to begin stopping this financial drain is now. 
crops this fall. 


iS FIGURE ON YOUR WANTS 


ng you seeds that will increase the profits of your farms, we can often save you money in the 


7 


farn a, clover and grass seeds change price frequently. 
1 own as our “Special Quotation Sheet” has a distinct place in our system of business and a 
P i 
our customers make use of it every year. This sheet is more largely for your benefit than 
use it this season. It is for the use of truck gardeners buying vegetable seeds in large quan- 


ngs you actually want to know in seed buying. First, and most important is that the seed 
, what the cost of the seed is in Atlanta; third, just what the freight or express charges will 

‘seed comes from Hastings’, you know the quality is right. On the other two points it is very 

do is to write down the name and quantity of the Kinds you want on the other side of this 

1ail to us. We will quote you the best price we can make you, estimate the weight, figure out 

ss ¢ arges and send it back to you by return mail. You will then know exactly what the seed 
.d at your station. % 


. is the only seed firm in this country that maintains a 


pe Peat is maintained entirely for your benefit. It is the business of this department to figure 
da express rates for your benefit, and if you order seed from us after a rate has been made, this 


attempt to overcharge you. Do you know of any other seed firm that stands back of their customers 
ae We believe that every seed buyer ought to know exactly what seed is going to cost him delivered. We 
) siness with every one on a satisfactory basis and we know of no better way than to quote you none 
ighest quality of seed and then tell you what it’s going to cost you from Atlanta to your station. We 
) be good business policy to co-operate with you in every way; first, by producing for you the highest 
eed; second, selling it to you at a fair price; third, protecting you from overcharges, made either intention- 
I stake by the tian postaHon companies: 


‘that this sheet is not to be used for asking special quotations on family garden orders, such as 
_or ounces, pints or quarts, or special collections. Prices on packets and ounces, etc., are distinctly 
prices ‘including postage paid by us) in the catalogue, together with special premium offers of extra 
‘is offer standing open to every seed buyer, we can not and will not make “Special Quotations” on family 


Make up your list and send it to us so that we can make you a delivered price. Asking for a 
under no obligation to buy unless you want to. We have just the right seed and we believe that 
n your farm will pay both you and us, and this quotation sheet will help us to get together. Use it 


ASTINGS’ SPECIAL QUOTATION SHEET” 


H. G. HASTINGS & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen: I would like to have you name me your lowest price on the list of seed I give you below.. Please 
quote your best prices, and also let me know whether in your opinion the seed should be sent by Freight or Express, 
and also about what the cost of delivery will be. It is distinctly understood that in asking for this special quotation 


I am under no obligation to purcaase same and that this is entirely for my own information as to prices and. 
freight or express rates. 
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OUT AND MAIL TO US; 


FILL OUT THIS SHEET WITH THE LIST YOU WANT PRICES ON, TEAR IT 


Please Fill Out in Plain Writing the Blank Spaces Below 
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Early Spring [lowers 
from Fall Planted Bulbs 


Why not plant bulbs this fall for earliest spring blooming or 
for flowers in the house during the winter months? 

Of all the flowers that grow none equal in delicacy and beauty 
those from the French, Dutch and Chinese bulbs that are planted 


in the fall. 
With all due respect to the Rose which has been appropriately 


named “Queen of Flowers,’’ these bulbs fill a place that the rose 
does not aud cannot. Planted in the open ground in fall or early 
winter they furnish the first of spring flowers. Planted indoors 
they furnish an abundance of beautiful and delicate flowers ata 
time when roses and other flowering plantsin the open are at rest. 


Narcissus Grandiflora 
or Paper White Narcissus 


One of the most popular as well as the earliest grown of all 
bulbous plants. While well adapted to open ground planting the 
Narcissus is pre-eminently the bulb for planting in pots or boxes 
for growth in the house during the winter months. For water 
culture, similar to that of the Chinese Lily it has no equal and if 
new plantings are made every two weeks, beginning about Oc- 
tober 15th, a continuous supply of delicate white blooms can be 
had through the winter. If planted in earth in pots or boxes the 
bloom is a little larger, other than this water culture by placing 
them in a dish, supporting the bulbs in an upright position by 

ebbles or small pieces of rock and then keeping the bulbs about 
alf covered with water is entirely satisfactory. Water should be 
changed ab ut twice a week. 

The bulbs we have are largest size, imported direct from the 
South of France. Price, each 5 cents; % doz., 25 cents; doz., 
40 cents; postpaid. In quantities, by express not prepaid, 
$1.50 per 100. 


Narcissus Grandiflora or Paper White Narcissa 


Dutch Hyacinth in Full Bloom 


D t h H > e th Our illustration above shone one 
i of our Dutch Hyacinths in fu 
ul G yacin S bloom. While occasionally grown 
in water we do not recommend any but pot or box culture in the house or 
open ground planting in la‘e fall or early winter forsp ing blooming. With 
pot culture they can be brought into full bloom in about three monihs. In 
the Central South the bulbs in the open ground usually bloom in late March, 
and a month or so earlier further South. 
The Dutch Hyacinths are very popular and in early spring a bed of them 
present a showy and beautiful sight long before other flowers appeer. fot 
ot culture (single bulbs in a four or five inch pot) they are superb and last 
or two or three weeks. You will make no mistake, if you are a lover of 
flowers, in planting a few Dutch Hyacinths this fall. 


. = First size bulbs, purchaser's selection 
Single Dutch Hyacinths or enor. Pure white, Roce Pink. 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Dark Red and Yellow. Price postpaid. Each 
6 cents; dozen, 60 cents. 


s First size bulbs, purchaser’s selection 
Double Dutch Hyacinths of colors, Pure White, Rose Pink 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Dark Red and Yellow. Price, postpaid. 
Each, 7 cents; 65 cents dozen. 
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